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We are all familiar with the appearance of those rudely 
engraved, poorly printed pieces of coarse paper which awaken 
recollections of traditionary fortunes ruthlessly snatched from 
our ancestors ; which bear devices and mottoes suggestive of 
“ Poor Richard ;” which recall the sufferings of Valley Forge, 
and which are so surrounded with an atmosphere of buff and 
blue as to render most appropriate the name given to them 
of Continental Money. 

In our city, a hundred years ago, these notes were exercising 
a potent influence. They had not then reached that state of 
depreciation which made their existence as money only a 
question of time. Their zealous friends hoped, by “Tender 
Laws” and other measures, to infuse new confidence in their 
value. But neither the proposition to exchange the notes in 
circulation for certificates of indebtedness bearing interest, 
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nor the attempt to regulate the prices of the necessaries of 
life proved of the least avail. The people could see but little 
difference in the two kinds of paper, both fearfully depre- 
ciated; while the holders of commodities, because of their 
refusal to part with them at any price rather than accept that 
fixed by law, were stigmatized as speculators and forestallers, 
and this added to the feeling of discontent. 

It is not my intention to enter upon an examination of the 
causes of these financial difficulties, or to follow them to their 
conclusions ; but only to glance at the effect which they had 
on the domestic and social life of our citizens, and to picture 
Philadelphia society at that time. If, in doing this, I should 
grate on your feelings by exhibiting some of the days of the 
Revolution in colors other than those in which they are 
generally presented, I beg you to remember the words of 
that excellent authority, Diedrich Knickerbocker: “It has 
ever been the task of one race of philosophers to demolish 
the works of their predecessors, and elevate more splendid 
fantasies in their stead, which in their turn are demolished 
and replaced by the air-castles of a succeeding generation.” 

After the evacuation of Philadelphia by the British in 
June, 1778, Gen. Arnold was made its military commander. 
He at once entered into a style of living ill suited to his 
means, and was charged with having engaged in speculations 
of a questionable character. The unblushing publicity with 
which he used his authority for the advancement of his own 
schemes, his high position, and the splendor of his entertain- 
ments could not but have an injurious effect in a community 
already demoralized by the evils of an inflated currency, and 
Philadelphia soon became the centre of speculation and of 
the pursuit of private gain. | 

Wealth thus easily acquired was as freely squandered ; and, 
while luxuries of all kinds were being enjoyed by one class 
of citizens, the expenses and burthens of others were greatly 
increased. On none did the weight fall more heavily than on 
those public servants whose salaries in paper money were 


1 Mistory of New York, chap. ii. 
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being daily diminished by its depreciation. These causes and 
the return of Congress soon made our city what it was in the 
winter of ’76-—"77, when Richard Henry Lee wrote of it as an 
“attractive scene of debauch and amusement ;”! and James 
Lovell, as “a place of Crucifying expenses.”” 

On Sunday afternoon, July 12th, Gerard, the French Am- 
bassador, arrived in Philadelphia. He was escorted to the 
apartments which had been prepared for him by a committee of 
Congress; and, on the Tuesday following, his credentials were 
presented to that body. On the 6th of August, at 12 o’clock, 
he was formally received by Congress, and in the afternoon 
a grand banquet was given in his honor. On Sunday, the 
23d of August, the birthday of Louis the Sixteenth, the 
President and the members of Congress called upon his 
Minister to offer their congratulations, and two days after- 
wards Gerard gave an elegant entertainment at the City 
Tavern. 

These events, following so closely upon the news of the 
French alliance, had their influence on the fashions of the 
day, and Timothy Pickering, a man of plain taste, thus un- 
gallantly wrote to his wife: “ I mentioned to you the enormous 
head-dresses of the ladies here. The more I see, the more I 
am displeased with them. ’Tis surprising how they fix such 
loads of trumpery on their polls ; and not less so that they are 
by any one deemed ornamental. The Whig ladies seem as fond 
of them as others. I am told by a French gentleman they are 
in the true French taste, only that they want a few very long 
feathers. The married ladies, however, are not all infected. 
One of the handsomest (General Mifflin’s lady) I have seen in 
the State does not dress her head higher than was common 
in Salem a year ago. But you know, my dear, I have odd, 
old-fashioned notions. Neither powder nor pomatum has 
touched my head this twelvemonth, not even to cover my 


1 Lee to Washington, Sparks’s Correspondence of the Revolution, vol. i. 
p. 367. 
* Lovell to Washington, Jbzd. 412. 
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baldness. The latter I find a very common thing, now men 
have left off their wigs.”” 

It is not surprising that the Whigs gloried in the oppor- 
tunity that was offered them to retaliate upon the Tories for 
their conduct, while protected by the British. One Whig 
who did not wish to purchase anything of a Tory, found it 
troublesome to learn the sentiments of those with whom he 
was dealing, and proposed that the houses of the disaffected 
should be marked, as the Turks designated “the residences 
of liars, by painting them black.” Another suggested that 
“the right side of the face, and the right hand” of every Tory, 
“be dyed black,” and added “ if that don’t answer, it will not 
be any great loss 1f the whole body is set to dying.”” 

It was the wish of many of the citizens that the Tory ladies 
who had taken part in the Meschianza and other entertain- 
ments given by the British, should be excluded from the social 
gatherings in which the Whigs indulged in the autumn of 
"78, and the winter following. With this view, a ball was 
given at the City Tavern “ to the young ladies who had mani- 
fested their attachment to the cause of virtue and freedom by 
sacrificing every convenience to the love of their country.” 
“Tell those Philadelphia ladies who attended Howe’s assem- 
blies and levees,” wrote General Wayne from camp in July, 
“ that the heavenly, sweet, pretty red-coats, the accomplished 
gentlemen of the guards and grenadiers, have been humbled 
on the plains of Monmouth. The knights of the Blended 
Roses and of the Burning Mount have resigned their laurels 
to rebel officers, who will lay them at the feet of those virtuous 
daughters of America who cheerfully gave up ease and afflu- 
ence in a city for liberty and peace of mind in a cottage.” 
But all did not think and speak as Wayne. 

Arnold’s conduct had given great offence to many of the 
most active supporters of the American cause, and had in- 
volved him in a quarrel with the authorities of Pennsylvania, 


1 Iafe of Timothy Pickering, vol. i. p. 215. 

* Moore’s Diary of the American Revolution, vol. ii. p. 87. 

§ Annals of Philadelphia, Watson, vol. ii. p. 297. 

* Life and Services of Gen. Anthony Wayne. By H.N. Moore, p. 64. 
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who administered the government of the State under a new 
Constitution. This Constitution had occasioned much heart- 
burning and bitter feeling, and its opponents, many of whom 
were good Whigs, together with those who sympathized with 
the British, gathered around the military commander, and for 
a while influenced the gayetiesof the day. ‘“ New Characters,” 
says a letter from Philadelphia in November, “are emerging 
from obscurity like insects after a storm. Treason, Disaffec- 
tion to the interests of America, and even assistance to the 
British interest is called . . . Error of Judgment which 
candor and liberality of sentiment will overlook.” Such ideas 
were undoubtedly those entertained by Arnold and some of his 
friends, for the same letter goes on to say, “ Will you think 
it extraordinary that General Arnold made a publick Enter- 
tainment the night before last of which not only Tory ladies, 
but the Wives and Daughters of Persons proscribed by the 
State, and now with the enemy at New York, formed a very 
considerable number.”' Another writer, whose loyalty to his 
country does not admit of doubt, but whose party zeal made 
his judgment err woefully, wrote : “General Arnold is become 
very unpopular [among the] men in power in Congress, and 
among those of this State in general. Every Gentleman, 
every man who has a liberal way of thinking, highly approve 
his conduct. He has been civil to every gentleman who has 
taken the oath, intimate with none. The Ladies, as well 
those who have taken an active part (as our low-lived fellows 
will call it), as those who are good approved Whigs, have 
been visited and treated with the greatest civilities.”* “TI 
know of no news,” wrote Mrs. Robt. Morris to her mother 
the same month, “ unless to tell you we are very gay is such. 
We have a great many balls and entertainments, and soon the 
Assembly will begin. Tell Mr. Hall even our military gen- 
tlemen are too liberal to make any distinction between Whig 
and Tory ladyes. If they make any it is in favor of the 
latter. Such, strange as it may seem, is the way those things 


' Reed to Greene, Lee Papers, vol. iii. p. 250, 252, in Publications of the 
New York Historical Society, 1873. 
2 Cadwalader to Greene, bid. 270. 
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are conducted at present in this city. It originates at head- 
quarters, and that I may make some apology for such strange 
conduct, I must tell you that Cupid has given our little 
General a more mortal wound than all the hosts of Britons 
could, unless his present conduct can expiate for his past— 
Miss Peggy Shippen is the fair one.”? 

It is not our privilege to have even a passing glance at the 
ball-rooms of Arnold and his friends; but, from what we 
know of some of the characters, and of the events in which 
they figured, it does not require avery fertile brain to picture 
the changes which had been wrought in the manners of the 
Quaker City since its Provincial days. The leading belle 
was no doubt Peggy Shippen, then in her eighteenth year, 
soon to become the wife of the military commander. Her 
character has more than once been the subject of an almost 
cruel scrutiny; but those who have thus closely considered 
it have pronounced her an innocent sufferer for her husband’s 
crimes. If, however, her guilt had been confessed, and it 
could have been said of her, as of the heroine of Esmond, 
that “she was imperious, she was light-minded, she was flighty, 
she was false,” and that “she had no reverence for character,” 
it is doubtful whether her punishment would have been more 
severe than it was, for, like Beatrix, “she was very beautiful.” 
Then there were the two sisters of Miss Peggy, Sarah and 
Molly Shippen, who, with their sister, had been knight’s 
ladies at the famous Meschianza, and of whose extravagances 
we will hear more anon.? The ladies of the families of Foot- 


1 Penna. Maa., vol. ii. 162. 

2 In making the statement that the Miss Shippens were present at the 
Meschianza I followed the accounts written by Major André and others. 
Since the paper was read I have received a letter from Mr. Lawrence Lewis, 
Jr., from which I extract the following, that will be new to those interested 
in the history of that celebration: I would like to communicate to you a 
suggestion in reference to one part of your address. You stated that Mrs, 
Arnold and her two sisters (daughters of Shippen, C. J.), were present at 
the Meschianza. Although all the printed and published accounts of that 
festivity have made a similar statement, the tradition in the Shippen family 
has always been to the contrary. The young ladies had been invited, and 
had arranged to go; their names were upon the programmes, and their 
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man, Amiel, Clifton, Odell, Bard, and Riche were also of 
this set. 

The witty Rebecca Franks was one of the number. Her 
father, David Franks, lived at the corner of Lodge and Second 
Streets, opposite the old Slate Roof House, once the home of 
William Penn. When the British were in the city, a young 
girl looked out of the windows of this house, as young girls 
do nowadays, at what was going on over the way, and in after 
years told another generation “ that there were rare doings at 
David Franks’s when General Howe would tie his horse at 
the door, and go in to call on the young ladies." It was 
during the time that Arnold commanded in the city that 
Gen. Charles Lee wrote his well-known letter to Miss Franks, 
upon hearing that she had mistaken his sherryvallies for 
green breeches patched with leather. The humor and wit of 
this production cannot be disputed, but it is so broad in its 
character, that we are not surprised that it was received with 
indignation, and that its author felt called upon to apologize. 
It seems strange, at the present time, that it should have been 
printed in the magazines of the day; but it is hardly right 
to judge, as we do not now consider the writings of Fielding 
and Smollett the most refined reading in the world. So many 
excellent specimens of Miss Franks’s wit have been preserved, 
that, at the risk of being considered garrulous, I will make 
her the mouthpiece of that brilliant circle which she so well 
illustrates. Immediately after the English left the city, she 
was called upon by her friend, Col. Jack Stewart, of Mary- 
land, who had exchanged his well-worn uniform of Valley 
Forge for a suit with a scarlet coat. Alluding to Miss Franks 


dresses actually prepared, but at the last moment their father was visited by 
some of his friends, prominent members of the Society of Friends, who per- 
suaded him that it would be by no means seemly that his daughters should 
appear in public in the Turkish dresses designed for the occasion. Conse- 
quently, although they are said to have been in a dancing fury, they were 
obliged to stay away. This same story has, I know, come down independ- 
ently through several branches of the family, and was told me repeatedly, 
the last time not more than two years ago, by an old lady of the family, who 
was the niece of Mrs. Arnold and her sisters, and who has since died. 

' This anecdote was told to the late John McAllister by the eye-witness. 
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having been one of the ladies of the Meschianza, he said: “I 
have adopted your colors, my Princess, the better to secure a 
kind reception; deign to smile ona true Knight.” To this his 
Princess made no reply, but, turning to her companions, ex- 
claimed: “ How the ass glories in the lion’s skin.” On the 
same occasion the conversation of the company was inter- 
rupted by a commotion in the street. Upon looking out of 
the window they saw a figure in female attire, with ragged 
skirts and bare feet. She wore a headdress which was an 
exaggeration of the style then worn by the Tory belles. The 
unfortunate Colonel remarked that “the lady was equipped 
altogether in the English fashion.” “ Not altogether, Colo- 
nel,” replied Miss Franks, “ for, though the style of her head 
is British, her shoes and stockings are in the genuine Conti- 
nental fashion.” It was not, however, for those with whom 
she differed politically that she reserved her shafts. At a 
ball in New York, to which city she was obliged to retire, 
she was in conversation with Sir Henry Clinton, when that 
officer called to the musicians, “Give us Britons, strike home.” 
“The Commander-in-chief has made a mistake,” exclaimed 
Miss Franks, “ he meant to say, Britons, go home.”? 

In 1780, David Franks and his daughter received a pass from 
the Executive Council of Pennsylvania to go to New York 
with a hint that compulsory measures would be adopted if 
they did not at once avail themselves of its use. Miss Franks 
subsequently became the wife of Col. Sir Henry Johnson of 
the British Army, and died in England.22 When Gen. Win- 
field Scott visited Europe in 1816, he carried with him a 
letter of introduction to this ex-belle of Philadelphia. At 
that time she was in ill health, and confined to her chair. 
Her cheerfulness had not forsaken her, and she gratified Scott’s 


' Anecdotes of the American Revolution, Garden, vol. ii. p. 462. Brook- 
lyn, 1865. 

* This officer commanded Stony Point at the time it was captured by 
Wayne. Could Col. Jack Stewart, who led the Marylanders in that assault, 
have looked into the future, he would we think have felt a particular satis- 
faction in the capture of the chief officer of the Fort. 
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vanity by asking him if he was the young rebel who had taken 
the liberty to beat his Majesty’s troops.' 

The French Ambassador is thus spoken of by Gen. John 
Cadwalader, one of the anti-constitutionalists. He “is a 
polite gentleman, and well calculated for the present barbar- 
ism of the times. His knowledge of mankind makes him 
overlook, tho’ I cannot help thinking he must see, some men 
and measures in their true colors.” “I should take him,” 
said Pickering, “ to be fifty years old. He has a fine piercing 
eye, and a most agreeable countenance. He speaks English 
tolerably.”$ 

Among a host of other military men could have been seen the 
tall, ungainly figure, and sharp countenance of General Charles 
Lee, who was then paying his court to Congress, and endeavor- 
ing to convince the members that he had shown great merit 
at Monmouth. In one who had seen him on the day of that 
battle his excessive complaisance to his brother officers ex- 
cited the suspicion that his manners were a mere cloak for 
less amiable sentiments, and the person wished that at that 
time he was “ relating the battle of Monmouth in the other 
world,” for he looked upon him as “a very hurtful man in 
this ;* and a very hurtful man he shortly tried to be, for, one 
fine morning in December, he and young John Laurens, 
Colonel on Washington’s staff, and son of the President of 
Congress, exchanged shots at a convenient piece of wood near 
the four-mile stone on the old Point No Point Road; the 
meeting having been caused by some disrespectful expressions 
of Lee’s regarding Washington. 

Personal and political disputes of all kinds were rife at this 
time, and added to the excitement. Petitions to President 
Joseph Reed, and to the Supreme Executive Council, were 
circulated, and were signed by thousands, praying for the 
pardon of Carlisle and Roberts, who had been sentenced to 
death for aiding the British while in possession of the city. 


’ Scott’s Autobiography, vol. i. p. 173. 

2 Cadwalader to Greene, Lee Papers, iii. p. 271. 

3 Life of Timothy Pickering, vol. i. p. 215. 

* Col. Stewart to Wayne, Lee Papers, vol. iii. p. 272. 
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The execution of these men sent a thrill of horror through 
the community, and made the friends of William Hamilton, 
the owner of “ The Woodlands,” tremble for his fate, but after 
a trial of twelve hours he was acquitted. Another day, at the 
Coffee House, Gen. Wm. Thompson and Chief-Justice Thomas 
McKean came nearly to blows on account of the supposed 
opposition of the latter to the exchange of Thompson, who 
had been taken prisoner in Canada; and their friends feared 
a duel would be the result. On the 21st of July the news- 
papers were filled with the accounts of the proffered bribe of 
Commissioner Johnstone to Joseph Reed, of whom a Tory 
poet afterwards sung, and to be the objects of such shafts 
should be no shame:— 


Of deep resentments, wicked, bold, 

The thirst of Blood, of Power, of Gold 
Possess alternate sway ; 

And Johnstone’s bribe had surely won 

Rebellious pale-faced matchless son, 
Had mammon rul’d that day.! 


About the middle of December Mrs. Washington arrived 
in town with the intention of joining the General, who had 
been ordered to wait on Congress to consult about the spring 
campaign. An entertainment was given to her on the 17th 
inst., at which the French Minister and the President of the 
State were present; and on this occasion the Whigs made a 
successful effort to exclude the Tory element. “The only 
public evidence of grace” we have had, says Dunlap’s paper, 
“in that infatuated tribe [is that] not a Tory advocate, nor 
a quondam Whig interfered on this joyous occasion.” The 
French residents of the city also gave a ball to Mrs. Wash- 
ington. It was no doubt on one of these occasions that Miss 
Franks tied a cockade, like those that were then worn in 
honor of the French alliance, to her dog’s neck, and bribed a 
servant to turn it into the ball-room.$ 


1 Loyal Verses of Stansbury and Odell, Sargent, p. 44.. 
2 Westcott’s Hist. of Phila., chap. 265. 
3 Scott’s Autobiography, vol. i. p. 172. 
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At these gatherings could have been seen the wives and 
daughters of our citizens most active in the American cause. 
The names of the married ladies have alone been preserved, 
and in the list we find those of Mrs. Powell, Mrs. Robert 
Morris, Mrs. Francis, Mrs. Hillegas, Mrs. Reed, and Mrs. 
Bache, the daughter of Dr. Franklin, in whose letters to her 
father and husband, which I shall_have occasion to quote, will 
be found pleasant passages regarding her little ones. 

Washington did not arrive in the city until the 22d of the 
month. He was the guest of Henry Laurens, who had re- 
signed the presidency of Congress ten days previously. 

The Commander-in-Chief was obliged to play his part in 
the social circle; but it is evident, from his letters, how dis- 
cordant it was to his feelings to do so under the circumstances, 
and with what forebodings he thought of the future while such 
influences surrounded the Congress. “If I were to be called 
upon,” he writes to Col. Harrison, of Virginia, “to draw a 
picture of the times and of men, from what I have seen, 
heard, and in part know, I should in one word say, that idle- 
ness, dissipation, and extravagance seem to have laid fast hold 
of most of them. That speculation, peculation, and an in- 
satiable thirst for riches seems to have got the best of every 
other consideration, and almost every order of men; that 
party disputes and personal quarrels are the great business of 
the day, whilst the momentous concerns of an empire, a great 
and accumulating debt, ruined finances, depreciated money, 
and want of credit, which in its consequences is the want of 
everything, are but secondary considerations, and postponed 
from day to day, from week to week, as if our affairs wore 
the most promising aspect . . . Our money is now sink- 
ing fifty per cent. a day in this city, and I shall not be sur- 
prised if, in the course of a few months, a total stop is put to 
the currency of it; and yet an assembly, a concert, a dinner, 
or a supper that will cost three or four hundred pounds, will 
not only take men off from acting in this business, but even 
from thinking of it; while a great part of the officers of our 
army, from absolute necessity, are quitting the service, and 
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the more virtuous few, rather than do this, are sinking by 
sure degrees into beggary and want.”! 

At the time Washington was writing thus, Edward Ship- 
pen, the father of the future Mrs. Arnold, wrote to a relative: 
“It is not very unlikely I shall find myself under the neces- 
sity of removing from this scene of expense . . . . The 
common articles of life, such as are absolutely necessary for 
a family, are not much higher here than at Lancaster, but 
the style of life my fashionable daughters have introduced 
into my family, and their dress, will, I fear, before long, 
oblige me to change the scene. The expense of supporting 
my family here will not fall short of four or five thousand 
pounds per annum, an expense unsupportable without busi- 
ness . . . I gave my daughter Betsy to Neddy Burd last 
Thursday evening, and all is jollityand mirth. My youngest 
daughter is much solicited by a certain General on the same 
subject.? 

The anniversary of St. John the Evangelist was kept by 
the Masonic Brotherhood with more than usual ceremony. 
The newspapers of the day inform us that the officers of the 
Grand Lodge, with His Excellency, our illustrious brother, 
George Washington, Esquire, supported by the Grand Master 
and his Deputy, and followed by Brother Proctor’s Band of 
Music and the Members of the different Lodges, marched in 
procession from the College in Fourth Street to Christ Church. 
The brethren took their seats in the pews of the middle aisle, 
which had been kept ewpty for their reception. Prayers were 
read by the Rev. William White, and an anthem was sung 
by the brethren. Our reverend and worthy brother, William 
Smith, D. D., preached an excellent and well-adapted sermon 
from Peter I., Chapter 2, verse 16. After service the proces- 
sion returned to the College, the bells chiming, and the band 
playing proper Masonic tunes. “The brethren being all new 
clothed, and the officers in the proper jewels of their respective 


' Writings of Washington, Sparks, vol. v. p. 151. 
2 Letters and Papers Relating Chiefly to the Provincial History of 
Pennsylvania, Balch, p. 268. 
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lodges, and other badges of dignity, made a genteel appear- 


ance.” 


The letters from Mrs. Bache to her father, Dr. Franklin, 
who was then our Minister to France, give us a graphic picture 
of the times from a Whig point of view. “If I was to men- 
tion the prices of the common necessaries of life, it would 
astonish you,” she writes. “I should tell you that I had 
seven table-cloths of my own spinning, chiefly wove before 
we left Chester County; it was what we were spinning when 
you went. I find them very useful, and they look very well, 
but they now ask four times as much for weaving as they used 
to ask for the linen. . . . I am going to write to cousin Jona- 
than Williams to purchase me linen for common sheets . . . 
they really ask me six dollars for a pair of gloves, and I have 
been obliged to pay fifteen pounds fifteen shillings for a com- 
mon calamanco petticoat without quilting, that I once could 
have got for fifteen shillings. I buy nothing but what I really 
want, and wore out my silk ones before I got this.”? In an- 
other letter she writes: “The present you sent me this month 
two years, I received a few weeks ago; ’tis a prize indeed. 
It came open, without direction or letter, and has come 
through three or four hands. I have received six pairs of 
gloves, nine papers of needles, a bundle of thread, and five 
papers of pins. . . . The last person to whose care 
they were given left them at a hair-dresser’s, with directions 
not to send them to me till he was gone. Their being all 
opened makes me suspect I have not all; what I have received 
makes me rich. I thought them long ago in the enemies’ 
hands. The prices of everything here are so much raised 
that it takes a fortune to feed a family in a very plain way: 
a pair of gloves 7 dollars, one yard of common gauze 24 dol- 
lars, and there never was so much dressing and pleasure going 
on; old friends meeting again, the Whigs in high spirits, and 
strangers of distinction among us.” . . . 


' Moore’s Diary of the American Revolution, vol. ii. pp. 113-15. 
* Letters to Benjamin Franklin from his Family and Friends, 1751- 
1790, pp. 85, 86, N. ¥. 1859. 
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The next passage gives us an idea of the measures a minis- 
ter plenipotentiary to a new country should take to insure the 
popularity of the nation he represents: “The Minister was 
kind enough to offer me some fine white flannel, and has 
spared me eight yards. I wish to have it in my power to re- 
turn him as good, which I will beg you will enable me to do. 
I shall have great pride in wearing any thing you send, and 
showing it as my father’s taste. 

“T have dined at the Minister's . . . and have lately 
been several times invited abroad with the General and Mrs. 
Washington. He always inquires after you in the most affec- 
tionate manner, and speaks of you highly. We danced at 
Mrs. Powell’s your birthday, or night I should say, in company 
together, and he told me it was the anniversary of his mar- 
riage; it was just twenty years that night. 

“My boy and girl are in health. The latter has ten teeth, 
can dance, sing, and make faces, tho’ she cannot talk, except 
the words no and be done, which she makes great use of.” ? 

Franklin did not approve of the dissipations of which his 
daughter wrote, mild as they were in comparison with those 
in which other of our citizens indulged, and replied: “I was 
charmed with the account you gave me of your industry, the 
table-cloths of your own spinning, etc.; but the latter part of 
the paragraph, that you had sent for linen from France be- 
cause weaving and flax were grown dear, alas! that dissolved 
the charm; and your sending for long black pins, and lace 
and feathers! disgusted me as much as if you had put salt into 
my strawberries. The spinning, I see, is laid aside, and you 
are to be dressed for the ball! You seem not to know, my 
dear daughter, that of all the dear things in this world idleness 
is the dearest, except mischief. . . . When I began to 
read your account of the high prices of goods . . . . I 
expected you would conclude with telling me, that everybody 
as well as yourself was grown frugal and industrious ; and I 
could scarce believe my eyes, in reading forward, ‘that there 


1 Letters to Benjamin Franklin from his Family and Friends, 1751- 
1790, pp. 91, 92, N. Y. 1859. 
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never was so much pleasure and dressing going on ; and that 
you yourself wanted black pins and feathers from France to 
appear, I suppose, in the mode! This leads me to imagine, 
that perhaps it is not so much that the goods are grown dear 
as that the money is grown cheap, as everything else will do 
when excessively plenty; and that people are still as easy 
nearly in their circumstances as when gloves might be had 
for half a crown. The war, indeed, may in some degree raise 
the price of goods, and the high taxes which are necessary to 
support the war may make our frugality necessary ; and, as I 
am always preaching that doctrine, I cannot in conscience or 
in decency encourage the contrary by my example, in furnish- 
ing my children with foolish modes and luxuries. I, there- 
fore, send all the articles you desire that are useful and neces- 
sary, and omit the rest; for, as you say, you should ‘have 
great pride in wearing anything I send, and showing it as your 
father’s taste,’ I must avoid giving you an opportunity of 
doing that with either lace or feathers. If you wear your 
cambric ruffles as I do, and take care not to mend the holes, 
they will come in time to be lace ; and feathers, my dear girl, 
they may be had in America from every cock’s tail.” 

In answer to this Mrs. Bache wrote: “ How could my dear 
papa give me so severe a reprimand for wishing a little finery? 
He would not, I am sure, if he knew how much I have felt 
it. Last winter was a season of triumph to the Whigs, and 
they spent it gaily. You would not have had me, I am sure, 
stay awayfrom . . . Gerard’s entertainments, nor when I 
was invited to spend the day with General Washington and 
his lady; and you would have been the last person, I am sure, 
to have wished to have seen me dressed with singularity. 
Though I never loved dress so much as to wish to be particu- 
larly fine, yet I never will go out when I cannot appear so as 
to do credit to my family and my husband. . . . I can 
assure my dear papa that industry in this house is by no 
means laid aside ; but as to spinning linen we cannot think of 
that till we have got that wove which we spun three years ago, 


! Works of Franklin, Sparks, vol. viii. p. 374. 
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. . . Lonly mention these things that you may see that the 
balls are not the only reason the wheel is laid aside. I did not 
mention the feathers and pins as necessaries of life, as my 
papa seems to think. I meant as common necessaries were 
so dear, I could not afford to get anything that was not, and 
begged he would send me a few of the others. Nor should I 
have had such wishes, but being in constant hope that things 
would soon return to their former channel, I kept up my 
spirits, and wished to mix with the world; but that hope 
with me is now entirely over, and this winter approaches with 
so many horrors that I shall not want anything to go abroad 
in, if I can be comfortable at home. My spirits, which I 
have kept up during my being drove about from place to 
place, much better than most people’s I have met with, have 
been lowered by nothing but the depreciation of the money, 
which has been amazing lately, so that home will be the place 
for me this winter, as I cannot get a common winter cloak 
and hat, but just decent, under two hundred pounds. As to 
gauze, now it is fifty dollars a yard ’tis beyond my wish, and 
I should think it not only a shame, but a sin, to buy it if I 
had millions. Ishould be contented with muslin caps if I could 
procure them in the winter; in the summer I went without ; 
and as to cambric I have none to make lace of.” ! 

In January, 79, troubles began to brew. A riot was 
threatened by some sailors who complained of their low 
wages being paid in paper money. They paraded the streets 
armed with clubs, and behaved in a boisterous manner, but 
no serious result occurred, and it had no effect on the com- 
munity. 

“ Luxury and dissipation,” wrote Greene from camp on the 
9th of February, after visiting Philadelphia, “are very pre- 
valent. These are the common offsprings of sudden riches. 
When I was in Boston last summer, I thought luxury very 
predominant there; but they are no more to compare with 
those now prevailing in Philadelphia than an infant babe to a 


1 Letters to Benjamin Franklin from Family and Friends, 1751-1790, 
pp. 106-7-8. 
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full-grown man. I dined at one table where there were an 
hundred and sixty dishes.” 

Good-natured, stout Gen. Knox could not find it in his heart 
to say aught against the luxuries, and only records: “ The 
girls are the same everywhere—at least some of them, they 
love a red coat dearly.’ 

It would almost seem as if Knox had met the sprightly 
Miss Amile (afterwards the wife of Major Armstrong of the 
British Army), who, in the spring of ’79, wrote to her friend 
Polly Riché: “ You have touch’d me in.a tender point in re- 
gard to one part of your letter, which says: ‘times are 
strangely altered; gallanted by a Continental officer,’ &. &c. 
Alter as they may, I remain the same; but what are we girls 
todo? You know, bad as the currency is, there is no other 
passing just now. You don’t meet with a piece of gold once 
in an age, tho’ it seems you prefer an American soldier to a 
British one; well, there is no accounting for taste.’ 

“The extravagant luxury of our country in the midst of 
all its distresses, is to me amazing,” wrote Franklin in October, 
79.“ When the difficulties are so great to find remittances 


to pay for the arms and ammunition necessary for our defence, 
Iam astonished and vexed to find, upon inquiry, that much the 
greatest part of the Congress interest bills come to pay for 
tea, and a great part of the remainder is ordered to be laid 


24 


out in gewgaws and superfluities. 

A writer of American history, in a review of the finances 
of the Revolution, says of this period: “* Meanwhile, specu. 
lation ran riot. Every form of wastefulness and extravagance 
prevailed in town and country ; nowhere more than in Phila- 
delphia under the very eye of Congress; luxury of dress, 
luxury of equipage, luxury of the table. We are told of one 
entertainment at which eight hundred pounds were spent in 
pastry. As I read the private letters of those days, I 
sometimes feel as a man might feel if permitted to look down 


' Life of Nathaniel Greene. By G. W. Greene, vol. ii. p. 168. 
® Life of Henry Knox. By Francis 8. Drake, p. 60, Boston, 1873. 
° MS. letter in the possession of Mr. Charles Riché Hildeburn. 
* Sparks’s Works of Franklin, vol. viii. p. 393. 
VoL, 111.—26 
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upon a foundering ship, whose crew were preparing for death 
by breaking open the steward’s room and drinking themselves 
into madness.”! 

In the middle of February a visitor came to the city who 
was no stranger to its streets. A cloud may have rested on 
the name of Wayne at the time of the surprise at Paoli; but, 
since then, he had been acquitted by his brother officers of all 
blame in the matter. The brilliant achievement which has 
associated his name forever with Stony Point had not then 
occurred. He had, however, saved the day at Monmouth 
where he had held the hedge-row against Monckton and his 
grenadiers, and was then rejoicing in the confirmation of Lee’s 
sentence, against whom he and General Charles Scott had 
preferred the charges. He, no doubt, wore his laurels as if 
he felt that they were well earned, and was the man to have 
sung, with the spirit of true feeling, Wolf’s soldier song:— 


Why, soldiers, why, 

Should we be melancholy, boys ? 
Why, soldiers, why, 

Whose business ’tis to die ? 

For should the next campaign 
Send us to Him who made us, boys, 
We're free from pain ; 

But, should we remain, 

A bottle and kind landlady 

Makes all well again. 


While living at camp, a brother officer had written to 
Wayne from Philadelphia: “ Permit me now to say a little 
of the dress, manners, and customs of the town’s people. 
In respect to the first, great alterations have taken place 
since I was last here. It is all gayety, and, trom what I 
can observe, every lady and gentleman endeavors to outdo 
the other in splendor and show. The manners of the ladies 
are much changed; they have really, in a great measure, 
lost that native innocence in their manners, which formerly 
was their characteristic, and supplied its place with what 


1 Historical view of the American Revolution. By George Washington 
Greene, p. 160. 
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they call an easy behavior. The manner of entertaining, 
in this place, has likewise undergone its change. You can- 
not conceive anything more elegant than the present taste. 
You will hardly dine at a table but they present you with 
three courses, and each of them in the most elegant manner.” 

And now Wayne had come to enjoy these pleasures, and 
wrote to Col. Hartley: “I must do the citizens the justice to 
say, that they have honored me with every attention, and 
treated me with every possible politeness. You know that I 
have a fondness for ladies’ society; yet, excepting the few 
days which I spent with my family in Chester County, I have 
not been at a single tea-party since I left the army. I have 
many cards of invitation, and mean to avail myself of them. 
This is an indulgence which I have some right to claim, hav- 
ing been sequestered nearly four years from the society of the 
fair, and the next fair bullet may make my quietus.”” 

But we must turn from these scenes, which, John Laurens 
tells us, “flourished in every town on the continent, as it 
would amongst a people who had conquered the world, and 
were about to pay for their victories by their decline.”$ 

Washington, a few days after his return to camp, wrote to 
President Reed, asking that no more passes should be granted 
for persons to visit their friends, prisoners, at New York; 
as he had good reason to suspect that the real object of many, 
and of the women in particular, was to bring out goods to 
trade with.‘ 

Arnold’s influence had also gone. His quarrel with the 
authorities of Pennsylvania had resulted in an order for his 
trial by court-martial. Mortified at this, he resigned the 
command of the city on the 18th of March. This did not 
interfere with his engagement with Miss Shippen; and they 
were married in the following month. 

During the spring of 1779 the paper money had been 
falling lower and lower. One hundred and fifty millions of 


' Moore’s Life of Wayne, p. 81. 

2 Ibid. p. 82. 

5 Life of Nathaniel Greene. By G. W. Greene, vol. ii. p. 169, note. 
4 Sparks’s Writings of Washington, vol. vi. p. 174. 
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dollars were issued in the year 1779, only a small portion of 
which was used for the redemption of old notes. In May of 
the same year, Christopher Marshall recorded that butter sold 
in the market at from two to three dollars a pound. Flour 
at 20 pounds the hundred weight. Green peas from 20 to 25 
shillings the half-peck. In June he paid 50 dollars for two 
pairs of shoes, and 80 dollars for two silk handkerchiefs. Nor 
was he an extravagant man, for, early in the year, Samuel 
Adams was asked 400 dollars for a hat, 300 for a pair 
of leather breeches, 125 for a pair of shoes, and for a suit 
of clothes 1600 dollars. Disciples of Isaac Walton gave 
half a dollar a piece for their fish-hooks. “I was almost de- 
terred from buying any,” wrote William Livingston to An- 
thony Bleecker, “ but that I thought you and the other 
gentlemen fishers would not choose to be totally debarred 
from the sport for the sake of a few dollars, especially as you 
can sell your trout at a proportionable advance.” 

Timothy Pickering, Secretary of the Board of War, in- 
formed Congress that it would be impossible for him to live 
on his salary of $14,000 ; that the very indifferent house he 
occupied cost him $4000 per year; and that he must have 
some new clothing, inasmuch as his old was already worn on 
both sides.” 

The “ United States Magazine,” the first number of which 
was issued in January, was published on the following terms: 
“To the adventitious purchaser of a single copy $3. To the 
subscriber $24 per annum.” One would think that at such 
rates it was sure of success; but the publisher reserved the 
right to advance the price with that of articles in general. 
As some of us are interested in Magazines, we cannot help 
glancing at this apparently high-priced specimen—represent- 
ing, as it does, the literary taste of Philadelphia at that day. 
It is an octavo of 48 pages. In the first number is a Birthday 
Ode to the publication, in which we read:— 


1 Life of William Livingston, Sedgwick, p. 328. 
® Life of Pickering, vol. i. p. 244. 
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“Let me hail thee to the day 
With thy natal honors gay.” 


“Hear in wildwood notes with me, 
What the world prepares for thee. 
Statesmen of assembly great, 
Soldiers that on danger wait, 
Farmers that subdue the plains, 
Merchants that attempt the main, 
Tradesmen who their labors ply; 
These shall court thy company, 
These shall say with placid mien 
Have you read the Magazine ? 


“ Maids of Virgin beauty fair; 
Widows gay and debonair; 
Matrons of a graver age; 
Wives whom household cares engage ; 
These shall hear of thee, and learn 
To esteem thee more than Sterne; 
These shall say, when thou art seen, 
Oh! enchanting Magazine !” 


But this cordial greeting was not sufficient to save the life 
of the publication, and it ceased when the first volume was 
completed. We turn over and over its pages in the hopes of 
finding something worthy of note; but, with the exception 
of the lines quoted, in which its own trumpet is blown, and 
of information which time has made valuable, there is no- 
thing of interest except a poetical address to a young lady, 
from the first lines of which we can see how many of her de- 
scendants we have with us to-night :— 


“ Fine shape, fair skin, good features, and an eye 
That sparkles love and sense and sweet vivacity.” 


There are the usual number of articles signed by Sylvus, 
Sidney, and Amelia. There is the Rebus on an Amiable 
Young Lady; and “The friendly Advice in Solitude,” by a 
young lady of thirteen. There is a pretended Soliloquy of 
George the Third, in language so strong that we will not re- 
peat it; but it must have made the King tremble when, in 
Windsor Castle, he was made aware of the opinions his late 
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subjects entertained of him; and he doubtless echoed the last 
lines of the piece,— 


“ Oh, let the earth my rugged fate bemoan, 
And give at least one sympathizing groan.” 


How Cornwallis survived the satire of the “ Cornwalliad” 
is hard to understand, I know you would not, if 1 should 
read it to you. 

There is one article in it to which I would not allude, 
were it not that it is more germane to my subject than any 
other it contains. It purports to be a letter from a gentleman 
in the country to his sister, who has taken up her residence 
in the city. The brother addresses her as his “charming 
sister,” who possesses “that sweet timidity, that charming 
delicacy, that enchanting bashfulness, that artless blushing 
modesty, which shrinks from the most distant approach of 
everything rude.” Poor blushing, timid creature, what must 
her feelings have been when she learned from her brother’s 
letter, that there were possibly some ladies in the fashionable 
society of Philadelphia, who had suffered themselves to be 
kissed? I fear that there was some truth in the rumor, as Mrs. 
Bache wrote to her father: “ I would give a good deal if you 
could see” my little girl, “ you can’t think how fond of kiss- 
ing she is, and she gives such old-fashioned smacks. General 
Arnold says he would give a good deal to have her for a 
schoolmistress to teach the young ladies how to kiss ;”! and 
what should he have known about such matters, unless, in- 
deed, it was Miss Peggy’s education which had been neg- 
lected? Of other dangers to which this fair novice would be 
exposed I cannot speak, but I would rather think that her 
brother was a violent Whig, who thought all Philadelphia 
society composed of Tories, in whom there could be no good, 
than accept as a faithful picture the one he drew for his sis- 
ter’s admonition. For if there were any truth in it, the 
morals as well as the manners of Philadelphia had been in- 
fluenced by the French Alliance. 

I think the Editor of the Magazine must have had some 


! Letters to Franklin from Family and Friends, p. 84. 
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misgivings as to the attractiveness of his material, for he sug- 
gests to his correspondents that some of them, some Whig 
poet, should select for his theme the confusion caused by the 
several inroads of the enemy. Should show how the ladies 
of the city, driven to the country, were transformed into 
nymphs and goddesses, and wandered in sylvan shades; and 
that the cities should cry out for their return, and that the 
country should tell them to rest contented with their Tory 
maidens. What could have been more charming? I wonder 
what “ Harper” or “Scribner” would pay for such a produc- 
tion? Would it be possible for anything to be more stupid? 
Can it be that a taste for such literature will return with that 
for tiles and brass candlesticks ? 

But a truce to this, or you will wish to hear, in the lan- 
guage of modern advertisements, that, “the conclusion of this 
interesting paper will be found in the next number of the 
PENNSYLVANIA MaGazineE;” and I cannot stop yet, as we have 
eaten our cake, and must not turn from the dry crusts. 

As the paper money had fallen by degrees, it was proposed 
to restore its value in like manner. The prices of the neces- 
saries of life were to be fixed by a local committee, and posted 
around the city, and these were to be reduced every few weeks 
until an equitable basis was gained. A town meeting was 
called for the 25th of May, to take the vote of the people on 
this expedient. Papers were circulated pledging the signers 
of them to any measures Congress might adopt to restore its 
credit. On the 24th, the militia, 3000 strong, paraded the 
streets to awaken enthusiasm. On the day of the meeting, 
Mrs. Bache wrote to her husband: “There was a printed 
paper pasted up yesterday, the copy of which I send you. 
‘You may remember the German .. . in old Wistar’s store. 
He is, they say, a great speculator. Attempting to pull one 
of the papers down, the mob (I should not call them by that 
name), the militia, seized him, and after taking him about on 
a horse, bareheaded, lodged him in the Old Gaol. They took 
up several others and put them in the same place. If I can 
get their names I will send them. I should mention that no 
one of the others had the honor of riding. . . . This day 
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has been very quiet. The militia kept guard last night. 
There is to be a Town meeting this afternoon; the militia 
from Germantown came in this morning to gotoit. Ishould 
have begun by telling you that as soon as the bad news came 
from Virginia [the invasion by the British], they raised the 
prices of everything. . . . You can’t think how much worse 
the money is since you left this, fifty poundsa hundred. Many 
families yesterday went without bread; not a bit to be bought. 
I hope the regulation will have a good effect, but cannot help 
feeling a little frightened about it; for, since I have begun to 
write, there is nothing but Huzza constantly at the Gaol, and 
they have just put three in since I turned this leaf over. 
One was a Mr. Lilly, for purchasing hard money; and Ker- 
cher, the Butcher; the other I don’t know. Bryson just 
called at the window to tell me their names. He knows none 
of those yesterday but Robt. Watt, Richard Mason, Sichl the 
Butcher, and a Mr. Bachelor, whom every one took for Wis- 
tar’s man, as he looked so very like him. Mr. Morris is much 
talked of; it has made me quite uneasy; but, as it is now 
said he will be first called on, I hope this is only talk. I 


seem afraid of joining him even in thought with these men.” 

From this scene of excitement she turns, and gives a charm- 
ing picture of a child’s innocent delight in the midst of trial : 
“Your babies are quite well. Bet. delighted with a new 
bonnet Unkle Franklin [sent] her, and talks of it in her 


29) 


sleep. 

The meeting was held in the State-house yard. The chair- 
man was Daniel Roberdeau, and the proceedings were of the 
most exciting character. Of the resolutions which were de- 
clared adopted, the plan of restoring the value of money was 
a part; and “ Robert Morris was pointed out by name, as the 
ostensible actor in bringing about the recent rise in prices ; 
and it was ordered that a committee should investigate his 
conduct.”? The most graphic account we have of this meeting 
is in the “clever, but bitter satire” of Joseph Stansbury, a 


1 Manuscript letter in possession of William Duane, Esq. — 
2 Loyal verses of Stansbury and Odell. Edited by Winthrop Sargent, 
p. 152. For proceedings of the meeting see Penna. Packet, May 27, 1779. 
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Philadelphia Loyalist. -We have room for only three of its 
stanzas :— 

And now the State House yard was full, 

And Orators, so grave, so dull, 
Appeared upon the stage. 

But all was riot, noise, disgrace, 

And freedom’s sons thro’ all the place 
In bloody frays engage. 

Sagacious Matlack strove in vain 

To pour his sense in Dutchmen’s brain: 
With every art to please 

Observed, “that as their Money fell, 

Like Lucifer, to lowest Hell, 
Tho’ swift yet by degrees, 

“So should it rise, and goods should fall, 

Month after month, and one and all 
-Would buy as cheap as ever ; 

That they lost all who grasp’d too much” 

(This Col. Bull explained in Dutch), 
But fruitless each endeavor. 


A committee was appointed to carry the resolutions of the 
meeting into effect, and it adjourned until the 25th of June. 
In that month a lower scale of prices was decided upon. In 
vain did eighty merchants, who avowed that, since the days of 
the Stamp Act, they had been steady and decided Whigs, pro- 
test against the regulations.' A company of militia had assured 
the committee that, should they find themselves unequal to 
their task, their “ drum should beat to arms.’ Robert Mor- 
ris proved to those who waited on him that the large purchase 
of flour he had made was to supply the French fleet; and that 
the choice of the goods consigned to him had been offered to 
the authorities at but a small advance.’ He was told that he 
should have bought no more than he absolutely required. In 
vain did such a man as John Cadwalader explain that he had 
no personal interest in opposing the regulations but for the 
public good; that he was a private citizen, living on the in- 
terest of his estate; and that the regulations proposed could 


1 Penna. Packet, Sept. 10, 1779. £ Ibid. July 1, 1779. 
3 Ibid. July 14 and 24, 1779. 
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not affect him. He was driven from the meeting at which he 
attempted to speak.' In vain did one of the ablest financial 
writers of the day point out that the danger of the hour did 
not arise from “poverty or want;” for they had “ officers 
and soldiers enough, stores of every kind enough; zeal, 
union, and virtue sufficient to secure success.” That all that 
was wanted to support the cause had been furnished by the 
thirteen States since the beginning of the war.’ “That the 
riches of a nation do not consist in the abundance of money, but 
in the number of its people, in supplies and resources,. . . in 
good laws, good public officers, in virtuous citizens, in strength 
and concord, in wise counsels, and in manly force.”* And that 
the only way to restore the credit of Congress was by the re- 
duction of the amount of the circulating medium, and the 
collection of taxes. The answer to such arguments was that 
the names. of those who refused to support the regulations 
proposed by the committee should be published as enemies 
to their country.5 

But it must not be thought that this honest, but intemper- 
ate zeal to preserve the credit of the paper money was con- 


fined to unthinking men, or was altogether the work of the 
mob. The address of Congress to the people proposed but 
half-way measures, and was full of delusive hopes: while 
Washington’s letters bear ample testimony of his opinions of 
forestallers and extortioners, and of his desire that some mea- 
sures should be taken for their punishment. Nor had the 


1 Penna. Packet, July 31, 1779. 

® Political Essays. By Pelatiah Webster, p. 19. 3 Ibid. p. 42. 

‘ This extract is from the second Essay on Free Trade and Finance by 
Pelatiah Webster. First printed August, 1779. In Feb. 1780, Webster 
wrote: “I am determined to leave a copy of my Essays with my children, 
that my posterity may know that in 1780 there was, at least, one citizen of 
Philadelphia who was not totally distracted, and that they may have the 
honor and consolation of being descended from a man, who was able to keep 
an his senses in times of the greatest infatuation.” In Dec. 1780, he wrote: 
“Tt is no more absurd to attempt to ¢mpel fazth into the heart of an unbe. 
liever by fire and faggot, or to whzp love into your mistress with a cowskin, 
than to force value or credit into your money by penal laws.”—(See Stric- 
tures on the Tender Acts.) 

5 Penna. Packet, Aug. 17, 1779. 
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country at large been so fortunate as to escape from the in- 
evitable consequences, whether in time of peace or of war, of 
the presence of a standing army. The people felt aggrieved 
at the bearing of the officers with whom they were daily 
brought in contact; and it would almost seem as if dishonesty 
had reached some departments of the army. “I am told,” 
wrote Pelatiah Webster at the close of the year, ‘that there 
are nine thousand rations issued daily in this city, where there 
is not the least appearance of any military movements except 
a few invalids and sick in the hospitals, and the prisoners, all 
of which do not amount to one-half that number of rations.” 
“There are posts of commissioners, quartermasters, purcha- 
sers, etc., fixed at about ten or fifteen miles distant through 
this State . . . and the people out of doors cannot 

conceive the . . . use of these multiplied offices, of so 
many different names, that one has need of a dictionary to 
understand them.” “I wish,” he continues, “that they were 
struck off the list at one dash of the pen, that their rations 
and clothing might be stopped, and sent for the use of our 
soldiers in the real service . . . and that their horses 
might be taken away from them, that they might not be 
able to parade it through the country on horseback, or in 
carriages, as they do now, with a gayety of dress, importance 
of air, and grandeur of equipage, very chagrining to the im- 
poverished inhabitants who maintain them.”? 

In this condition of affairs the Whigs were less tolerant than 
ever in their dealings with the Tories, who acted with but little 
discretion. The Grand Jury, on the 10th of June, presented 
it as a grievance of a very dangerous character, that the wives 
of so many of the British Emissaries should remain in the 
city.2, In August, a violent communication was printed in 
the “ Pennsylvania Packet,” in which questions were asked as 
to the origin of nearly every misfortune which had befallen 
the Continental cause since the beginning of the war, and to 
all were appended the same answer: The Tories! The Tories! 


1 Webster’s Political Essays, p. 70-1. 
2 Reed’s Life of Reed, vol. ii. p. 147. 
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The Tories! “Drive from you every baneful wretch who 
wishes to see you fettered with the chains of tyranny,” con- 
tinues the same article. “Send them where they may enjoy 
their beloved slavery to perfection. Send them to the island 
of Britain; there let them eat the bread of bitterness all the 
days of their existence. . . . Banishment, perpetual 
banishment, should be their lot.”! “I know,” wrote Governor 
William Livingston, of New Jersey, the same month to his 
daughter, who was then in our city, “ that there are a number 
of flirts in Philadelphia, equally famed for their want of 
modesty as want of patriotism, who will triumph in our over 
complaisance to the red-coated prisoners lately arrived in that 
Metropolis. I hope none of my connections will imitate 
them, either in the dress of their heads, or in the still more 
Tory feelings of their hearts.” 

And so the summer of ’79 passed away in a feverish state 
of excitement, and the autumn opened with but little promise 
of relief. The money was no better, and the regulations had 
driven merchandise and provisions to other markets. The 
people were dissatisfied, but could not fathom the cause of the 
trouble. 

In the latter part of September the militia of the city de- 
termined to enforce the views of the committee and of the 
Grand Jury. They had been so often called upon during the 
war to assist in the adoption of revolutionary measures, that 
they had become imbued with the idea that all difficulties 
could be overcome by “a determined band,” and that the end 
which they had in view would justify any means they might 
employ. They resolved to send from the city the wives and 
children of those who had gone with the British, or were 
within the British lines.. The yearly meeting of Friends was 
then in session, and as that Society was looked upon with 
distrust by the Whigs, it was proposed to make an example 
of some of its leading members; it was also given out that 
monopolizers and forestallers would be dealt with. A mem- 


1 Diary of American Revolution, F. Moore. Vol. ii. p. 166. 
2 Life of Livingston, Sedgwick, p. 337. 
® Reed’s Life of Reed, vol. ii. p. 424. 
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ber from each militia company was selected to see to the 
arrest of the Tories. When the personal danger, that in case 
of failure would result to the leaders in these movements, was 
pointed out, the reply was that: “ Washington could not take 
his command without running some risk, and that they in 
this undertaking would sacrifice their lives, or effect it.” 

A truce of a few days followed these preparations. A 
meeting of the militia was called for the 4th of October, and, 
on the morning of that day, it was found that placards had 
been posted around the city, during the night previous, 
threatening Robert Morris and a number of other citizens.* 
One of this number was the Hon. James Wilson, a signer of 
the Declaration of Independence. He had been an early and 
earnest advocate of the cause of the Colonies, and while in 
Congress, in 1776, had the resolution to change his vote from 
the negative to the affirmative on the question of Independ- 
ence, when doing so determined the vote of Pennsylvania. 
He was, however, in State politics, an anti-constitutionalist, 
and in addition to this had successfully defended a number of 
Tories in trials for treason. He was in consequence bitterly 
hated. His friends, alarmed for his safety, gathered at the 
City Tavern on the west side of Second Street above Walnut, 
and sent word to the President of the State of the danger 
they apprehended. The Troop of City Cavalry, loyal then, as 
they ever have been since, to the cause of order, rendezvoused 
at their stable with the intention of doing all that was in 
their power to prevent violence.* 

While this was going on in the city, the members of the 
militia companies, without their officers, were gathering on 
the commons near Tenth and Vine Streets. Dr. James Hutch- 
inson, Charles Wilson Peale, and others who had been active 
in the town meeting of May, endeavored to persuade them 
to disperse; but, meeting with no success, retired.‘ <A large 


1 Reed’s Life of Reed, vol. ii. p. 424. 

® Westcott’s Hist. of Phila., chap. cclxx. 

8 History of First Troop Phila. City Cavalry, p. 18. 

* The following description of the riot which occurred on the 4th of Oct. 
"79, is chiefly drawn from the accounts of McLane, Hagner, and Peale, given 
in Reed’s Life of Reed, vol. ii. 
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mob had gathered with the militia. Squads were sent into 
the city to arrest such persons as it had been decided should 
be taken into custody. One of the parties visited the Friends’ 
meeting on Pine Street below Second, and, as the members 
were leaving the house, seized John Drinker, the clerk of the 
“Meeting of Sufferings,” and bore him to the commons. 
Search was made for other persons, and three were arrested, 
but with so little noise that the citizens generally were not 
aware of the fact. The morning passed quietly away, and it 
appeared as if no serious result would occur. As noon ap- 
proached some of the Troop returned to their homes. At 
about this hour the mob and its prisoners moved towards the 
built-up portion of the town. The militia were about two 
hundred in number, and bore arms. They were commanded 
by Mills,a militia captain from North Carolina; Faulkner, a 
ship carpenter; Pickering, a tailor, and one Bonham. With 
fife and drum they marched down Arch Street to Front, and 
along Front to Chestnut; and citizens came out of their 
houses and followed in their wake to see the result. For a 
few moments the motley crowd halted, and then moved up 
Chestnut Street and turned down Second. Tere they saw the 
gathering at the City Tavern, and gave three cheers. The 
friends of Wilson retired up Walnut Street, and entered his 
house at the southwest corner of Third. Two of them hur- 
ried to the arsenal at Carpenter’s Hall, and filling their 
pockets with cartridges, rejoined their companions. When 
the mob came in front of the City Tavern they halted, sup- 
posing that Wilson and his friends were within. The mistake 
was soon discovered, and directly the sound of the fife and 
drum was again heard by those at Third and Walnut. The 
next minute the head files of the militia turned into Walnut 
Street. Colonel Grayson and Captain Allen McLane, who 
were at the War Office above Third, hurried to meet them, 
and, halting the column, endeavored to persuade Faulkner to 
lead his men up Dock Street, and thus avoid passing Wilson’s 
house, which, Faulkner said, they had no intention of attack- 


1 Watson’s Annals of Phila. vol. i. p. 425. 
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ing. Pickering and Bonham came running to the front, and 
inquired the cause of the halt. They ordered Faulkner to 
march the men up Walnut, and with fixed bayonets threat- 
ened Grayson, McLane, and others who attempted to interfere. 
The press was so great that it was with difficulty that Gray- 
son and McLane could keep their feet, and they were crowded 
among the citizen prisoners. As the mob moved up Walnut 
Street, anxious faces peered from the windows, and women 
fainted as they recognized their husbands and friends among 
the prisoners. Within Wilson’s house at this time were about 
thirty or forty persons, a number of whom had been marked 
by the mob. With them were Generals Mifflin, Nicola, and 
Thompson, Col. Chambers, and a Capt. Campbell of the in- 
valid corps, who had lost an arm in theservice. With cheers 
and shouts the mob marched by the house. They had almost 
passed, when Campbell appeared at an upper window and 
waving a pistol in his hand, ordered them to march on. The 
pistol was unfortunately discharged. The shot was returned 
by a volley from the mob, and poor Campbell fell mortally 
wounded. Several muskets were fired from the house, and 
the crowd in the street scattered, leaving those who had been 
arrested exposed to danger from both parties. Grayson and 
McLane ran into Wilson’s garden, but there found the peril 
greater than before. They were recognized by Mifflin as 
army Officers, and the door of the house was opened for their 
admission. At the same time some of those who were in the 
house jumped from the windows and sought places of safety. 
Third Street was then clear of people as far up as Dock, where 
the mob had dragged a cannon. In a few moments “a num- 
ber of desperate-looking men, in their shirt sleeves, came out 
of Pear Street.” They were armed with bars of iron and 
large hammers, which they had obtained from a smith shop. 
They soon reached the house, and began to force the doors 
and windows. Gen. Mifflin attempted to harangue the mob 
from a window on Third Street, but was fired at by a man 
who supposed he was a Tory. The shot struck the sash near 
the General’s body, and he immediately discharged his pistols 
at the rioters. The firing against the house was now inces- 
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sant, but the musket balls which rattled against its sides 
made no impression on the stone walls, while those aimed 
higher struck the sloping roof covered with copper, and 
glanced harmlessly into the air. The sound was one never 
to be forgotten by those who heard it, and a child' born in 
the neighborhood dated his earliest recollections seventy-five 
years afterwards from the firing on Wilson’s house. The 
door of the house was soon forced. As the mob rushed in, 
“they received a fire from the staircases and cellar windows 
which dropped several of them.” They succeeded, however, 
in pulling Col. Chambers out of the house, and wounding 
him with bayonets. He was rescued by some friends, and 
was carried down Third Street. The door was again closed, 
and barricaded with tables and chairs, and the siege was 
about to be renewed. At this critical moment President 
Reed rode rapidly down Third Street, accompanied by two 
of Baylor’s dragoons. They were soon followed by a small 
detachment of the Troop, which had hastily assembled, under 
Major Lenox. When the cry of “the horse! the horse!” 
was raised, the rioters, ignorant of the number, fled in all 
directions, but not before two other detachments of the 
Troop had reached the scene. The best possible use was 
made of the diversion which had been created. Wilson and 
his friends sallied out, and a number of persons were seized 
and hurried to the prison. President Reed and a number of 
the Troopers then rode up Third Street, and at the corner of 
Market intercepted a party of the rioters, who had with them 
a brass field-piece, and who were bent on reinforcing their 
friends. A number of them were taken and placed in the 
old gaol which stood near by, and the cannon was dragged 
away. Quiet was thus restored, but the Troop patroled the 
streets for the remainder of the day, and all of the night fol- 
lowing. 

The next morning a meeting was held at the State House. 

' Richard Willing who was b. at the corner of Willing’s Alley and Third 


Street. 
2 Westcott’s History of Phila., note to chap. cclxx. 
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It was composed of the principal citizens, a number of the 
clergy being present, and everything was done to allay the 
excitement. The militia assembled with the intention of 
releasing their companions who had been arrested. They 
were persuaded to desist from violence, and during the day 
nearly all their number who had taken part in the riot were 
liberated on bail. Mr. Wilson and his friends were also held 
in bail, and for a short time absented themselves from the 
city. Proceedings were not pressed against either party, and 
in less than a year a general pardon was granted to all. Three 
lives were lost in the riot, and with this tragedy ended the 
most serious outbreak of passion in any way caused by the 
depreciation of Continental money. 

Insignificant as the affair may now appear, the alarm which 
it excited at the time spread over the continent as far as Bos- 
ton.' Enacted wellnigh in the presence of Congress, and in a 
mistaken zeal to serve its purposes, it was almost national in 
its character, and, had it not been quelled, its example would 
have been disastrous. 

Happy was it for America that day, that the tyranny against 
which she rebelled was not one in which, for long years, op- 
pressed and oppressors had been brought face to face. Her 
sons had gathered from their widely-scattered homes, in which 
rank was unknown, at the first attempt to abridge that liberty 
which they had learned to believe the privations of their 
ancestors had made their birthright. And if, in the first 
attempts to use the power they had usurped, they showed 
themselves impatient to solve by force those questions which 
remain unsettled to-day, certain it is, they possessed little of 
that spirit which, the next year, under the convenient cry of 
“No Popery,” made the citizens of London tremble; which 
fired four of her prisons, and liberated their inmates ; that 
set six and thirty of her dwellings ablaze at once; and which 


1 “Tn Boston we are much alarmed by the last accounts from Philadel. 
phia. Some are not a little apprehensive that a like tragedy may be acted 
upon this stage.”—Life of Pickering, vol. i. p. 242. 

VoL. 111.—27 
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was not subdued until two hundred and fifty persons had 
been shot to death, and until as many more had been sent 
wounded to the hospitals. Nor had the scholars on this side 
of the Atlantic lapsed into that state of sentimentality that 
they required the visible sign of Voltaire and Franklin, kiss- 
ing in the presence of the French Academy, to tell them 
“that the war for American Independence was a war for the 
freedom of mind.” Such scenes give zest to the pages of fic- 
tion, and coloring to those of history; but well is it for the 
people from whose annals they are spared. 

The hour of weakness which I have tried to describe to 
you was followed by a season of depression and care; but out 
of its darkness was born that love of order, that self-control, 
that spirit of government which in eight years took form in 
the Federal Constitution, 
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Minuit’s death was an irreparable loss for the newly-formed 
company, since it was not easy to meet with as clever a man 
as the late commander, or one so familiar with American af- 
fairs. Nevertheless, regarded from the Swedish point of view, 
perhaps the event was not greatly to be lamented. That is 
to say, probably the colonization scheme would never have 
acquired so national a complexion, if he had remained the 
leader in it. Blommaert,' at least, declares it was the Gov- 
ernor’s intention to settle New Sweden with people from 
his native war-wasted land of Cleves; and it is likely so 
strong a man as Minuit seems to have been, particularly if 
he colonized the territory with fellow-countrymen, might 
have assumed a more independent attitude than would have 
been compatible with the interests of Sweden. 

With reference to the prosecution of the enterprise, thus 
auspiciously begun, the Swedish partners in the company were 
from the first agreed; they viewed the question under its 
national and political aspect, and conceived the great import- 
ance the colony might, in such relations, eventually possess. 
For the future Clas Fleming became special leader of the 
work in Sweden, a position which he, by this time, likewise 
held in virtue of his office as President of the College of 
Commerce, conferred upon him in November, 1637. He and 
his Secretary in the College, Johan Beyer,? henceforth evinced 


1 Blommaert to the chancellor, November 13, 1638. 

* This man was the only paid functionary of the college. When Beyer 
became postmaster-general in 1642, and Fleming died in 1644, the college 
was entirely dissolved ; in 1651 first begins its existence as a fully-organized 
authority. 
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great interest in the young Swedish colony, which may even 
be said to have been the first and principal work of that 
body. ‘Their earliest care was to provide a successor for 
Minuit, and such a person, Fleming believed, was found in 
the Dutch captain, Cornelis van Vliet, who had been en- 

ged for several years in the Swedish service. It is said in 
this man’s commission from the Admiralty, written in Dutch, 
and dated at Vesteras, January 26, 1639,’ that Her Majesty, 
Queen Christina, had resolved not only to support, but also 
energetically to prosecute, the expedition to “the Indies,” 
and, full information of the nature of that region not having 
as yet been furnished, (Minuit not having had time to com- 
pose a regular account of his journey,) it was the Royal 
pleasure that v. Vliet should set out on the Kalmar Nyckel 
for “ Virginia,” and the territory which had been taken pos- 
session of in the King’s name by Minuit, and there gain 
accurate acquaintance with the condition of the country and 
its inhabitants, it being the Royal purpose to people the land 
with Swedes. Measures, also, were taken to procure a sufli- 
cient number of colonists. At first it was sought to accom- 
plish this through suasion, but the people entertained a re- 
pugnance to the long sea-voyage to the remote and heathen 
land. It is affirmed in the letters of the administration to 
the Governors of the Provinces of Elfsborg and Varmland? 
that no one spontaneously offered to accompany Captain van 
Vliet. The government ordered these officers, therefore, to 
lay hands on such married soldiers as had either evaded ser- 
vice or committed some other offence, and transport them, 
with their wives and children, to New Sweden, with the 
promise to bring them home again within two years—to do 
this, however, “justly and discreetly,” that no riot might 
ensue. It was still more difficult, in times so grievous, to 
obtain funds for the expedition. The thought, at length, was 
entertained of allowing the Ship and Southern Company to 


' Amiralitetets registr. ¢ Sjéférvaltn.s arkiv. 
* Dated August 7 and 8, 1639: registr. Handl. rér. Skand. Hist., xxix. p. 
210. 
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embark their capital in the new association, granting them 
the same monopoly of the tobacco trade. Blommaert, more- 
over, and the rest of the Dutch partners were solicited to 
make a new contribution of money.! 

The Dutch partners of the Company were, however, by no 
means so ready as the Swedes to proceed with the undertak- 
ing. They had regarded it chiefly as a matter of business, 
and they now complained that it had not been conducted in 
a business-like manner, but, on the contrary, had grown to 
so great a size that it had ceased to maintain itself. Affairs 
had been managed, it was alleged, less in the interest of the 
partners than in that of the Swedish crown, and, therefore, 
the Swedish government should assume a part of the cost. 
Besides, Minuit was gone, and, with him, also the confidence 
with which his personal supervision inspired the Dutchmen. 
The Directors of the West India Company went so far, at 
last, as actually to lament Minuit’s so-called intrusion within 
their premises, and, inasmuch as the Dutch partners in the 
Swedish Company were now, at the same time, members of 
the West India Company, these suffered the reproaches of 
their countrymen for trammelling them with the Swedes— 
“they had, although members of the same college, done them 
more harm than good.” Especially did Blommaert encounter 
many désagréments in consequence of his participancy in this 
affair, and he was, therefore, less willing than before to further 
the scheme. It was, probably, to remove his countrymen’s 
repugnance to the enterprise, that he sought to lead it into 
another channel, and directed attention to the advantageous- 
ness of the situation of New Sweden for privateering against 
the Spaniards. The Spanish fleets of Mexico, and their rich 
cargoes, at that period excited the cupidity of many persons, 
the more so since the Dutch had the good fortune, in 1628, to 
intercept the great Spanish silver fleet. New Sweden, thought 
Blommaert, supplied an excellent point of departure, and 
place of refuge, for vessels disposed to watch for the Spaniards 


' Fleming to Spiring and Blommaert, June 8, 1639; Fleming’s Memorial 
for Marten Augustinsson, February 28, 1639. The Oxenstjerna papers. 
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as they sailed out from Havana. But the Swedish gentlemen 
would not hearken to these proposals, and pursued plans of 
trade and colonization as their chief aim.’ 

Although the leading members of the Company in Sweden 
thus resolved to send a fresh expedition to New Sweden as 
soon as possible, considerable delay occurred before it was 
ready to set forth, arising from various hindrances attending 
its preparation. With means advanced by Spiring and Blom- 
maert, the Kalmar Nyckel was equipped in Holland for a 
second journey, and provided with another crew. The vessel 
was first to go to Gottenburg, to unload and take on board 
the Swedish emigrants, but her departure was postponed, in 
order to finish her repairs, as well as in consequence of a 
commission imposed on Spiring, namely, the lying in wait for, 
and arrest of a certain imperial ambassador, who was expected 
to go by sea to Denmark. The person intended must have 
been Count Kurtz, who, in the spring of 1639, went by sea 
from Hamburg to Denmark and Poland, for the purpose of 
entering into political engagements with those kingdoms. 
As, however, Kurtz embarked in a Danish man-of-war, the 
plan could not be carried out. At length the Kalmar Nyckel 
left for Gottenburg, where she arrived in June, 1639, and 
delivered the cargo of tobacco (12,000 pounds) with which 
she still was laden. Here the vessel lay for fourteen weeks, 
a detention caused, partly, by the negligence of the new com- 
mander, partly, by the difficulty of procuring emigrants, a 
body of whom, however, were at last assembled, and placed 
on board, together with cattle, horses, swine, implements for 
farming, and so forth. The office of Governor at Christina 
was assigned to Lieutenant Peter Hollender, like the former 
commander, probably, as his name indicates, also a Dutch- 
man;? and this was, very likely, the expedition which Tor- 


' Fleming to the chancellor, June 8, 1639; Spiring to the same, November 
19, 1638, and July 29, 1639; Blommaert to the same, November 13, 1638, and 
January 28, 1640. The Oxenstjerna papers. 

2 His letters are written in German, but with such a blending of Dutch 
words as equally intimates birth in Holland. He signs himself Peter Hol- 
lender Ridder (Knight), from whence we may presume he was a nobleman. 
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killus, the first Swedish clergyman in New Sweden, accompa- 
nied to America.! 

The Kalmar Nyckel left Gottenburg in the beginning of the 
autumn of 1639, but had not proceeded farther than the 
German Ocean when she sprang a leak and was obliged to lay 
up for repairs at Medemblik. Twice the ship put out to sea, 
but both times returned in consequence of fresh damages, 
which entailed still further delay and expenditure of means. 
At length the ship’s crew declared themselves unwilling to 
sail on such a vessel, and under such a captain as van Vliet. 
The latter was accused not only of carelessness, but also of 
dishonesty in victualling the ship, and when Blommaert in- 
stituted an examination of the matter, both charges were sub- 
stantiated. For these reasons van Vliet was removed from 
his command by Spiring, and another person, named Pouwel 
Jansen, probably also a Dutchman, was appointed in his stead. 
Likewise, a new crew was hired. On setting forth the ship 
had to endure once more the contretemps of a violent easterly 
storm, which on this occasion produced a shoal in the Zuider 
Zee, rendering it temporarily unnavigable, but finally all 
obstacles were overcome, and on the 7th of February, 1640, 
the Kalmar Nyckel sailed from the Texel.? 

From this time ceases the correspondence between Blom- 
maert and the chancellor, and the former is named no more, 
either because he went with the expeditions to America, or 
for some other reason. He died, however, or else left the 
Swedish service, not long afterwards. When the Swedish 


The name, however, is not found either in Anrep or in Klingspor and Schlegel. 
His commission is dated July 1, 1639, and was issued by K1. Fleming. 

' This supposition accords with what Ferris, op. cit. p. 39, states on the 
authority of the Rev. Nicholas Collin’s notes in the Wicacoa Church Books, 
namely, that Torkillus who died in September, 1643, died in the fourth year 
after his arrival. Compare a preceding foot-note (page 210, note *). 

* With regard to the above facts information is derived from Blommaert’s 
letter to the chancellor, dated January 28, 1640, and from Peter Hollender’s 
letter to the same, dated May 13, 1640. The Oxenstjerna papers. 

5 On the 21st of July, 1642, it was decreed in the Rad, that Appelbom 
and Trotzig should come to Amsterdam in Blommaert’s place, and divide 
his salary between them. Radsprotok. April 11, 1643, a Memortal was 
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gentlemen resolved to carry on the work of colonization in 
the interest of their sovereign, they, naturally, became solici- 
tous to eliminate the Dutch influence from the Company. In 
the minutes of the chamber of accounts for February 20, 
1641, it is said, the government had resolved to buy out the 
Holland partners, “since they are a hindrance to us,” with 
18,000 gulden of the public funds.'_ The same day a letter 
was sent to Spiring, with the injunction to pay the above sum 
to the Dutch partners from the Dutch subsidies, on condition 
they abandoned all further claims? This, without doubt, 
was done, and thus the new colony fell entirely into Swedish 
hands. At the same time the government granted the new 
Company (“our incorporated Southern Company”) a monop- 
oly of the tobacco trade between Sweden, Finland, and Inger- 
manland.$ 

Although the Swedish government thus desired to achieve 
independency of the Dutch in conducting their plans of coloni- 
zation, they, nevertheless, had no objection to the settlement 
on their territory of people of that industrious race, provided 
they subjected themselves to Swedish rule. A number of 
such persons from the Province of Utrecht, who could not 
agree with the Directors of the West India Company touching 
the terms of their establishment in New Netherland, wished 
instead to emigrate to New Sweden. To this end they first 
addressed themselves to Spiring, and then sent an agent (Jost 
van Bogardt?) to Stockholm, to obtain a grant from the Swed- 
ish government. The chief promoters of this scheme were 
certain influential members of the West India Company, 
probably belonging to the discontented party. It was a Herr 
van der Horst who first entered into negotiation with the 


issued for the old W. Usselincx in the quality of Swedish agent of commerce 
in Holland. Regzstr. 

1 Kammararkivet. 

® Tyska och latinska registr. We have found no intimation when and 
in what manner Blommaert received compensation for his individual disburse- 
ments. 

8 Privilegium for the Southern Company of the tobacco trade, dated 
January 12, 1641, printed in Stiernaman, Saml. af Ekonom. férordn. ii. pp. 
305 et seqg.; cf. pp. 309, 373. 
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Swedish authorities, but the grant was transferred from him 
to one Henrik Hoogkamer and his “associates.” These ob- 
tained from the Swedish government, January 24, 1640, a so- 
called “ Octroy und Privilegium” for founding a new colony in 
New Sweden. This charter was in imitation of the conces- 
sions common with the Dutch West India Company, called 
“patroonships.” It was a kind of feudal system, established 
on the free soil of America. Hoogkamer and his associates, 
also called patrons in the grant, were to have the right to 
take up land in New Sweden on both sides of the Delaware, 
at a distance of from four to five German miles from Chris- 
tina. They were to hold this territory under the protection 
of the crown of Sweden, as hereditary property, and exercise 
upon it both superior and inferior judiciary authority; they 
might found cities, promulgate statutes, appoint functionaries 
to office, enjoy unrestrained exercise of the so-called reformed 
confession, and freely follow professions and trades—all on 
the following conditions: they were to recognize the suzer- 
ainty of the crown of+Sweden, and pay as tribute three 
imperial guilders for every family settled there; they were 
to have a care of the religion, instruction, and conversion of 
the savages; must employ in commerce and navigation vessels, 
only, built in New Sweden; after the expiration of ten years 
of freedom from taxation were to pay five per cent. on all 
exports and imports, besides a certain impost for the defence 
of the land; and, finally, were required to use Gottenburg as 
the place for bonding all goods shipped by them to Europe. 
These were, it is perceived, a portion of the privileges of the 
South Sea Company. Simultaneously with the charter, the 
government granted, also, a passport for the ship F’reedenburg, 
which was to transport the Dutch settlers to New Sweden, as 
well as a commission (“ Bestallungsbrief’’) for a certain Jost van 
Bogardt, as Swedish agent in New Sweden, without doubt 
specially for the Dutch colony established there, for he is re- 
ferred to afterwards in that capacity. This Bogardt was, 
likewise, the leader of the Dutch expedition ; he arrived with 
it in New Sweden on the 2d of November, 1640, and settled 
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with his people three or four (Swedish) miles below Chris- 
tina.! 

In the meanwhile, after a short voyage, the Second Swedish 
Expedition had arrived on the 17th of April, 1640, at Chris- 
tina.’ Here they found the colony brought out by Minuit in 


' Blommaert to the chancellor, January 28, 1640. Spiring to the same, 
July 23, 1639. Memorie van de Heer Hoochcamer om den Heer Resident 
Spieringk te verthoonen, with Spiring’s Gegenbedenken upon it. The 
privilege, the passport, and the commission for Boogardt in the tyska och 
lat. registr. P. Hollender to the chancellor, December 3, 1640. The Ox- 
enstjerna papers. Cf. Hazard’s Annals, pp. 51 et seq. 

* Although, unfortunately, no list of the colonists, who came to New 
Sweden in the First or Second Swedish Expeditions, has yet been found, the 
Royal Archives at Stockholm contain a “ Rulle der Volcker so in New 
Schweden den 1 Martij anno 1648 noch in Leben sein gewesen,” which 
mentions certain persons as having “crossed the ocean in the Kalmar 

Yyckel in 1639,” of the number, evidently, of those who emigrated with 
Minuit and Hollender, in point of fact in 1638 and 1640. These are as fol- 
lows: 

Anders Svensson Bonde, born in Sweden in 1620; settled June 20, 
1644, at Tinicum, employed in “making hay for the cattle” and in sailing 
Governor Printz’s “little yacht ;” and March 1, 1648, gunner at New Got- 
tenburg. In 1680 he was living at “ Kingsess,” and in 1693 was assessed as 
the wealthiest inhabitant of Philadelphia County west of the Schuylkill. 
He owned land in Calkoons and Carkoons Hooks, and in 1694 resided on an 
island, bearing his name, in Minquas Creek, where he died before June, 1696, 
leaving a widow, Anneka (who died in 1713), and six sons and four daugh- 
ters, who perpetuated his family under the cognomen of Boon. 

Per Andersson, occupied in 1644 in the same place and manner as Bonde, 
continuing to sail the Governor’s yacht in 1648. 

Anders Larsson Daalbo, in 1644 cultivating tobacco on a plantation near 
the Schuylkill, and in 1648 provost, and in 1658 lieutenant in the colony. 
For some of his descendants see page 337. 

Sven Larsson, in 1644 engaged like Daalbo, in 1648 described as “mason.” 

Peter Gunnarsson Rambo, in 1644 cultivating tobacco for the Company 
on the plantation at Christina, in 1648 described as “ freeman.” He held 
several offices under the Dutch and English Governments on the Delaware, 
and died in Philadelphia County, Pa., in 1698, being the last survivor of the 
first two colonies. He had four sons and two daughters, all of whom were 
married and left posterity. For further reference to him see a foot-note on 
page 94. 

Sven Gunnarsson, in 1644 occupied like Rambo, in 1648 a freeman. He 
must have been accompanied by his wife and eldest son, since the latter, 
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good condition. It is true, the report of Governor Kieft to 
the Directors of the West India Company makes the state- 
ment that the settlers in New Sweden were much distressed, 
seeing they had heard nothing from home for a whole year, 
and had even determined to leave the place, and betake them- 
selves to New Amsterdam, but were prevented by the arrival 
of a Swedish vessel the day before that set for their departure: 
this does not very well accord, however, with the same Kieft’s 
complaint, that the Swedish colony had caused a loss of about 
80,000 florins to the trade of the West Iudia Company, for 
such an admission evinces considerable activity.!_ The settlers 
themselves, unfortunately, furnish us with no account of the 
mode in which they passed the time after Minuit took leave 
of them: of this period we have only discovered a single 
manuscript memento, a half-decayed “Schuldt Boeck,” or 
account-book, kept by Henrik Huyghen from the year 1638. 
We feel assured, however, that the arrival of the fresh colony 
could not fail to strengthen the Swedish settlement on the 
Delaware, although the new emigrants do not seem to have 
been numerous, or of the best description. At least, the 
commander, Peter Hollender, complains in his letters to the 
chancellor that the colonists were too few in number, and 
little skilled in husbandry and handicraft: “no more stupid, 


known as Sven Svensson, was born in Sweden. He had two younger sons, 
born here, and, with these three, obtained from Alexander d’Hinojossa, the 
Dutch Governor, a patent for land on the west side of the Delaware, above 
“ Moyamensings kil,” dated May 5,1664. He was still living in 1677, but 
died not long afterwards, leaving posterity, who assumed the name of 
Swanson. 

Lars Svensson Kackin, in 1644 occupied like Rambo, in 1648 a freeman. 

Mans Andersson, ditto. 

Joen Thorsson, ditto. 

Marten Giéttersson, in 1644 engaged like Rambo, in 1648 described as 
“labourer.” 

Besides the foregoing, the name of Clas Jansson, “freeman,” is also given 
in the Rulle, possibly incorrectly for Carl Jansson, who did not come to 
America, however, till 1641.—Trans. 

1 Hazard’s Annals, pp. 50, 56, 57. 

* In the Royal Archives. The accounts are of the simplest kind, and 
yield no more specific information. 
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indifferent people are to be found in all Sweden, than those 
who are now here,” says he. They had brought with ‘them, 
too, an insufficient supply of domestic animals, it seems. 
The new chief, therefore, did not harmonize with those who 
till then had directed the affairs of the colony, namely, Kling 
and Huyghen. This lack of unity displayed itself imme- 
diately after the arrival of the Second Expedition, with re- 
spect to the question, what conduct should be observed in 
relation to the Hollenders stationed at Fort Nassau. The 
former commanders desired to employ force, in case the Dutch 
laid obstacles in the way of the Swedish settlers, while the 
new Governor preferred, in accordance with his instructions, 
to proceed gently as long as possible. When, on the 21st of 
April, Hollender was pursuing his way up the river in the 
sloop, in passing Fort Nassau he was saluted with three shots, 
but made no reply to this act of hostility, and quietly con- 
tinued his course. He purchased land of the Indians higher 
up, and erected three pillars about eight or nine (Swedish) 
miles above Christina for a boundary; a fourth was set up 
afterwards, below the fort. Returning from his journey on 
the 25th of April, he lay at anchor in front of Fort Nassau, 
and sent thither a letter, to which he received no answer, shot 
being once more discharged after the Swedish sloop. New 
protests, also, were subsequently issued by the Dutch, who 
proclaimed themselves proprietors of the whole territory 
along the river. No further collisions with the Dutch are 
mentioned in the letters from Hollender, which are preserved, 
and of which the last was written in December, 1640.? 
Probably, the respectable political position of Sweden, and 
the good relations then existing between Sweden and Holland, 
conduced to protect the Swedish colony against the noto- 
riously inconsiderate West India Company. Less regard was 
shown by the latter towards the English. When a party of 


1 It was at this time, probably, the land was purchased as far as Trenton 
Falls: the latter are situated a little more than nine German miles above 
Christina, but the computation could not be so veryexact. See page 280. 

2 P. Hollender to the chancellor, dated May 13, June 8, and December 3, 
1640. The Oxenstjerna papers. 
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sixty persons from New England established themselves, in 
1641, on the eastern shore of the Delaware, they were attacked 
with violence by the Dutch, and disturbed in their trade with 
the Indians.' The Swedes hastened to buy once more from 
the savages the land where the English had settled, which 
comprised a tract about twelve German miles in length, reck- 
oning from Cape May, on the east side of the river. On the 
western side they had, in 1642, already purchased the whole 
territory from Cape Henlopen to Trenton Falls, a distance of 
thirty German miles, with the right to extend their limits 
towards the interior at their pleasure.” 

What further transpired in the Swedish colony during the 
governorship of Peter Hollender, or from April, 1640, till 
February, 1643, is not known. The only statement we can 
find, regarding this period, is one drawn from American 
sources, to the effect that.a general sickliness prevailed in 
1642 among the settlers on the Delaware, both Dutch and 
Swedes. We are better informed as to the measures taken 
in the mother country for strengthening the settlement. In 
May, 1640, the Kalmar Nyckel started on her homeward voy- 
age, and arrived at Gottenburg by the following July, Lieu- 
tenant Mans Kling accompanied the vessel to Sweden, as we 
discover from his commission from the government, dated 
September 26.4 He was instructed to recruit in the Mining 
Region (Bergslagen)’ people “for the West Indies or Vir- 


1 Hazard’s Annals, pp. 58, 59, 62. Cf., however, Ferris’s Settlements. p. 
55. 
2 This may be inferred from Governor Printz’s Instructions, 1642, 23 5 
and 6. (These give the northern boundary on the eastern shore as “ Narra- 
ticons kil,” now Raccoon Creek.—TRans.) 

8 Hazard’s Annals, p. 62, following Winthrop’s Journal. 

* Commission for Mans Kling, dated September 26, 1640. Shortly be- 
fore (July 30), the Governor in the Province of Orebro had received orders 
to prevail upon the unsettled (“ ostad¢ge”) Finns to betake themselves, with 
their wives and children, to New Sweden. Registr. Handl. rér. Skand. 
Hist. xxix. p. 213. 

5 Certain parts of Sweden, especially in the Provinces of Westmanland 
and Dalarne, abounding in mines, iron-works, forges, foundries, and so 
forth.— Trans. 
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ginia, where New Sweden is situated,” a colony founded, it 
is affirmed, “that the inhabitants of Sweden may profit by 
the wealth of that land, so rich in valuable merchandise, as 
well as increase their traffic with foreign nations, and become 
expert at sea.” Particularly should he seek to enlist the 
“roaming Finns” (“ drift-finnar’’), who were wont to live free 
of charge in the houses of the inhabitants of the Swedish 
forests. We find the former Lieutenant-Colonel Johan Printz 
acting in the same commission the following year in northern 
Finland,’ having been dismissed the service shortly before in 
consequence of a dishonorable capitulation,? and so returned 
from fighting in Germany. It was, probably,’ the people 
collected by Kling, who were sent off in May, 1641, on the 
ship Charitas,from Stockholm to Gottenburg, to be transferred 
from thence to New Sweden; the list comprises thirty-two 
persons, of whom four were criminals, but the remainder 
went either as servants in the employment of the Company, 
or else to better their fortunes. It is likely they were met 
in Gottenburg by several emigrants from western Sweden 
for the Governor in Virmland and Dal received orders, 
dated April 16, that the forest-destroying Finns,’ whom 
he had captured and imprisoned, provided they could not 


! Letter, without date, from Printz to the chancellor from Korsholm near 
Vasa. 

2 The capitulation of Chemnitz, certainly, was dishonorable, and the state- 
ment of Anton von Stiernman, quoted by Acrelius, exhibits the Lieutenant- 
Colonel’s subsequent conduct in an unfavorable light. Mr. Sprinchorn, in 
his Kolonien Nya Sveriges Historia (Stockholm, 1878), cites Pufendorf 
(Drott. Christinas hist., bok. xii. 39) as saying, that the fortress was sur- 
rendered in consequence of the cowardice of the citizens and Printz’s soldiers, 
and notwithstanding the fact that, during a five days’ siege, only ten men 
had been lost to the enemy’s two hundred.—T rans. 

3 The Rulle of 1648, referred to in a former foot-note, removes all doubt 
upon this point.—Trays. 

4 List among Documents relating to New Sweden in the Royal Archives. 

5 This fact, also, is attested by the Rudle of 1648.—Trans. 

6 Described in a royal mandate to the same person, dated July 29, as 
people who, “ against our Edict and Prohibition, destroy the forests by set- 
ting tracts of wood on fire, in order to sow in the ashes, and who mischiev- 
ously fell trees.” —Trans. 
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give security, should be held in readiness to be sent to Amer- 
ica; and the Governor in the Province of Skaraborg was by 
letter directed to permit a trooper, condemned for having 
broken into the cloister garden at Varnhem,} to choose be- 
tween the punishments of hanging and embarking for New 
Sweden.? By some accounts in the chamber of archives we 
find further, that, between the autumn of 1640 and the spring 
of 1641, a variety of purchases were made, both in Holland 
and at Gottenburg, for the equipment of the Third Expedi- 
tion to the Delaware. The persons, who are mentioned as 
taking part in these preparations, were Spiring, Major Clerck, 
and the agents Le Thor and v. Schotingen, while, on the 
other hand, the name of Blommaert is not met with. The 
Expedition this time consisted of the old well-tried Kalmar 
Nyckel and the Charitas (a vessel which was made ready at 
Stockholm), and its cost was computed at somewhat over 
35,000 . Nothing more is known of the Third Expedi- 
tion, w sailed, however, for New Sweden in 1641.‘ 

The perM§ns interested, as already stated, had long since 
entertained Wye thought of appropriating the whole or a part 
of the funds of the Southern Ship Company for the expenses 
of the next sea-voyage, and the furtherance of their coloni- 
zation scheme. This plan, which had been first proposed 
by Spiring, was executed, also, during Spiring’s visit to 
Sweden, in the summer of 1642. In the months of July and 
August several consultations with him were held in the Rad, 


' A monastery in Westergothland, devoted at this period to royal uses. 
The trooper, it is alleged, was guilty of “ destroying and cutting down six 
apple-trees and two cherry-trees.”—Trans. 

2 These letters, printed in Handl. rr. Skand. Hist. xxix. pp. 217-8. 

% Since this is expressly called the third voyage to New Sweden, it is 
probable that the projected expedition, mentioned in the letters of the gov- 
ernment to Fleming, dated April 13 and 28, 1640 (“the ships which go to 
New Sweden, to be well equipped and commanded by Johan Dufva,” “ the 
five ships which are to go to Virginia”), did not come off. 

* Specification iiber der dritten Viagio de Nova Suecia in anno 1641. 
Major Richard Clerck’s account of what he spent for the equipment of the 
ship Kalmar Nyckel in 1640-1, and so forth. (For a pretty full list of the 
colonists who came to New Sweden with this Expedition see Nores at the 
end of this number of the Macazing.—Trans.) 
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the Rikningekammar, and privately, the partners in the Ship 
Company being invited to attend. The result was the form- 
ation of a new company under the name of the West India 
or American Company (called, also, “‘ Compagnie de Nova Sue- 
cia”). Its capital was fixed at 86,000 riksdaler; the old 
Southern Ship Company entered into it with half that sum, 
or 18,000 rdr.; the crown contributed one-sixth, or 6000 rdr.; 
the chancellor, P. Spiring, and the heirs of the great chan- 
cellor of justice each one-twelfth, and the treasurer and Clas 
Fleming each one twenty-fourth'—this statement, without 
doubt, including what had already been expended for the first 
company of 1637. Moreover, a transfer was made to the new 
company of the monopoly of the tobacco trade, granted to 
the Southern Company in 1641. Finally, also, it was decided 
that the crown should pay the salaries of a governor for 
the colony, and of other necessary civil and military offi- 
cers. Lieutenant-Colonel Johan Printz, before referred to, 
was commissioned Governor on the 15th of August, 1642, 
and detailed Instructions for his guidance were issued the 
same day. On the 30th of August a certain “budget for the 
government in New Sweden” was adopted, mentioning a 
governor with a salary of 800 rdr., a lieutenant, a sergeant, 
a corporal, a gunner, a trumpeter, and a drummer, besides 
twenty-four private soldiers, as well as, in the civil list, a 
preacher, a clerk, a surgeon, a provost, and a hangman—the 
whole estimate amounting to 3020 rdr., of which 2620 rdr. 
were to be furnished by the crown from the tobacco excise.? 
In Amsterdam and Gottenburg (the Company’s headquarters 
and dépét in Sweden) special factors were appointed on behalf 
of the Company, and the chief direction of the whole was 
entrusted to Clas Fleming, who was assisted in his charge 


' From later accounts we find the capital of the Company was by degrees 
increased : thus the city of Viborg joined it with 2000 rdr., the commissary 
in New Sweden, Henrik Huyghen, with the same amount, and through the 
Southern Ship Company 12,000 rdr., in addition, were placed in it. 

® In the royal ledger for the year 1644 New Sweden is rated at only 1200 
daler, silver money, or 800 rdr.: to this sum we must, probably, add the 
income from the tobacco excise. 
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by Beyer, even after the latter became postmaster-general. 
On Fleming’s death (in 1644) no head-director was named as 
his successor, and in this fact, combined with the remissness 
of the crown, when the colony stood in need of contributions 
of money, or other help, we are to seek the main cause of the 
feebleness and tardy growth of the settlement. Unlike the 
former regency, Queen Christina’s government does not seem 
to have appreciated the importance of the American coloni- 
zation scheme: “ this,” wrote Per Brahe in 1648 to Printz, 
“in our judgment, truly is great, and greater than many 
esteem it.”? 

With regard to the preparations for the Fourth and greatest 
Expedition, under the command of Printz, we have little to 
communicate, except that the Governors in the Forest and 
Mining Provinces received orders, as before, to send to New 
Sweden Finns, who had been guilty of destroying the woods, 
selecting those who were “strong and able-bodied.”* The 
Expedition, which was composed of the ships Fama and 
Svanen, left Gottenburg on the Ist of November, 1642, and 
arrived at Christina February 15, 1648. The clergyman, 


Johan Campanius, has given a short description of the voy- 
age, inserted by his grandson in the well-known book on New 
Sweden.’ With this period the history of the colony begins, 


1 Concerning the foregoing statements see Radsprotok., June 4 and 17, 
and July 27, 1642; several Accounts among Documents regarding New 
Sweden in the Royal Archives ; the Governor’s Instructions and the Budget 
in the Registry, the Jnstructions being also printed in Acrelius’s History 
(Reynolds’s Translation, pp. 30 et seq.); Johan Beyer to the chancellor, 
June 21, 1645, among the Oxenstjerna papers; Per Brahe to Printz, No- 
vember 9, 1643 (Conc.), Sko Kloster. 

2 Royal Letter to several Governors, dated August 1, 1642. Regizstr. 

8 So far as can be ascertained, no list of the colonists who accompanied 
Printz has been preserved ; but, besides the Governor’s wife and daughter, 
Armgott, the Rev. Johan Campanius Holm, “ junker” Knut Liljehook 
(serving as a soldier in 1644 at Elfsborg), and Mans Kling (who had come 
out before in 1638 and 1641) (Sprinchorn, op. cit.), we gather from the 
Rulle of 1648, already mentioned, the following names: 

Knut Persson, clerk, residing in 1644 at Tinicum, still acting in the same 
capacity in 1648. 

Joran Kyn Snohvit, a soldier in the Governor’s guard at Tinicum in 1644, 


Vou. 111.—28 
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in general, to assume a clearer aspect; notwithstanding, the 
elucidation of the subject is not yet complete, owing to the 
fact that several important documents, unfortunately, are lost. 
Among these, for example, is the first official report sent by 
Governor Printz from New Sweden, for the year 1643. We 
possess only his private letter to the Chancellor, dated Chris- 


afterwards the chief colonist at Upland. For an account of him see Tur 
Pennsytvanta Maaazing, vol. ii. pp. 325 ef seg. 

Elias Gyllengren, a soldier in the Governor’s guard at Tinicum in 1644, 
in 1648 gunner at Korsholm. In May, 1654, he held the post of lieutenant, 
and took part in the seizure of Fort Casimir by Governor Rising. ‘“ Lieu- 
tenant Gyllengren, with our soldiers,” says Peter Lindstrém in his MS. 
account of the affair, “forced his way into the fort, by the order of Com- 
mander Sven Schute, took possession of the guns, and, striking down the 
Dutch flag, raised the Swedish in its stead.” 

Anders Andersson Homan, born in Sweden in December, 1620, a soldier 
in the Governor’s guard at Tinicum in 1644, still a soldier in 1648, residing 
in 1677 at Carkoons Hook, in 1697 at Trumpeter’s Creek, buried at Upland 
in September, 1700. His wife Catharine was born in Finland, and was still 
living in 1697. He had several children. 

Hans Liineburger, a soldier in the Governor’s guard at Tinicum in 1644, 
in 1648 still a soldier. 

Lars Andersson, ditto. 

Nils Andersson, ditto. 

Michel Nilsson, smith, in 1644 at Upland. 

Gregorius van Dyck, sheriff, residing in 1644 at Elfsborg, and holding his 
office till 1661. 

Sven Andersson, drummer, in 1644 at Elfsborg. 

Jacob Svensson, in 1644 a soldier at Elfsborg, in 1648 gunaer at Chris- 
tina, in 1658 ensign. 

Nicklaus Bock, or Borck, in 1644 a soldier at Elfsborg, in 1648 corporal. 

Johan Gustafsson, in 1644 a soldier at Elfsborg, still a soldier in 1648. 

Peter Meyer, ditto. 

Isack van Eysen, ditto. 

Constantinos Groénebergh, ditto. 

Peter Jochimson, d7tto. 

Joen Nilsson Skreddere, ditto. 

Johan Olofsson, provost at Christina in 1644, in 1648 a soldier. 

Lars Jacobsson, a soldier at Christina in 1644, in 1648 still a soldier. 

Thomas Joransson Timberman, carpenter, in 1644 on the island at Chris- 
tina. f 

Marten Martensson Glaasere, in 1644 cultivating tobacco for the Com- 
pany on the plantation at Christina, in 1648 a freeman.—T rans. 
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tina, April 14, 1648. “It is a remarkably fine land,” says 
he, speaking of that country, “with all excellent qualities a 
man can possibly desire on earth.” The earliest detailed 
account of New Sweden appears in Printz’s second official 
report, dated June 20, 1644. So far as we are aware, this 
document has not appeared in print, and, since it must be 
known to very few, we cannot, we think, more fittingly con- 
clude the history of the founding of New Sweden than by 
inserting it here.! 


! Translations of this and of certain hitherto unprinted documents con- 
nected with the history of New Sweden would form a valuable addition to 
the volumes already published by the Historical Society of Pennsylvania.— 
TRANS. 
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MEMORIALS OF COL. JEHU EYRE. 


CONTRIBUTED AND EDITED BY 


PETER D. KEYSER, M.D. 


(Concluded from page 307.) 


Having finished his labors at Fort Pitt, Mr. Eyre returned 
to Philadelphia in December, 1760, and again went to work 
at the ship-yard of Richard Wright in Kensington, with 
whom his brother Manuel had remained. On January 8, 
1760, Manuel married Mary, and Dec. 28, of the Same year, 
Jehu married Lydia, daughters of the said Richard Wright. 
They both entered into the business with him, and succeeded 
him a few years afterwards.' About this time their youngest 
brother, Benjamin George Eyre (who became Colonel and 
Aid-de-Camp to General Washington at Trenton and Prince- 
ton),? came to them from Burlington, N. J., where their father 
had died Jan. 14, 1761, to learn ship building. The three 
brothers carried on the business together for some years, 
until the early part of 1777, when they separated, Manuel 
going into the Navy Board, and Benjamin G. remaining in 
the Army. 

Jehu remained at the old place in Kensington, on the river 
just above the present Hanover Street, near where the Wm. 


' The first large vessel that Manuel and Jehu Eyre built after succeeding 
Richard Wright in the business, was a barque called the “ Truelove.” Ihave 
often heard my mother say that the first large vessel her grandfather launched 
was a barque named “ Truelove,” and that the first one built by her father, 
George Eyre, the oldest son of Jehu, and successor to his business, was a 
barque named the “Three Brothers,” after his father Jehu, and uncles Manuel 
and Benjamin G. This barque “Truelove,” I suppose, was the vessel that 
came here to our docks from Greenland or Iceland in 1873, then spoken 
of as being 109 years old, and having been built in Kensington, Philadel- 
phia.—P. D. K. 

* His name is not in the list of Aids given by Sparks, but the tradition 
that he acted in that capacity is supported by the fact that his portrait is 
to be found in Trumbull’s picture of Washington at rinceton.—P. D. K. 
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Penn Treaty Monument stands. His dwelling house is still 
stanaing in its primitive style; a two-story brick, with large 
cut stone copes over the door and windows. 

After the news of the battle of Lexington, companies of 
minute men and associators for military purposes were being 
formed throughout the Colonies, and the citizens of Phila- 
delphia became very active in such movements. One of the 
first to take a prominent part in them was Jehu Eyre, who 
formed his ship carpenters, workmen, and apprentice boys 
into a military company for the protection and defence of 
the city and county, he being the captain commanding them. 

From his Orderly-Book we find that on Aug. 30, 1775, 
Capt. Jehu Eyre’s men on guard at the State House— 


Joseph Robinett, Serg’t of | Richard Ryhl, 

the Guard, Michael Yops, 
Conrad Smith, Corporal, Daniel Haines, 
George Grosskop, Conrad Stager. 


Again on guard at the same place Sept. 21, 1775— 
Joseph Robinett, Serg’t, Jacob Bumm, 
John Gunn, Thomas Sutton, 
Thomas Gunn, Jonathan Wright. 
David Dubinhall, 


Sept. 21, 1775, Guard at Powder House— 
Jacob Sheppard, Serg’t, Robert Patterson, 
George Bakeoven, George Sheats, 
Christopher Painter, John Wood. 


Capt. J. Eyre’s men on guard Oct. 10, 1775, at the State 
House— 
Joseph Robinett, Serg’t, John Brown, 
Peter Browne, Jacob Jones, 
Richard Rhyl, Joseph Hopkins, 
John Wood, Thomas Palmer. 
Michael Yops, 


Oct. 10, at the Gaol— 
Joseph Frandelberg, Christopher Painter, 
Serg’t, Jonathan Wright, 
Benjamin Wood, Jacob Sheppard, 
Wm. MeMichael George Grosskop. 
Jonathan Grice, 
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Oct. 10, at the Powder House— . 
George Sheats, Serg’t, George Bakeoven, 
George Fox, Peter Paris, 
Conrad Lutes, John Wilkins. 
George Mederer, 


Nov. 19th— 


Joseph Robinett, Serg’t, Robert Davis, 
William Turner, Serg’t, George Fox, 
Richard Ryhl, William Guinnop, 
Henry Brewster, Benjamin Corot, 
David Bradshaw, David Derrick, 
George Pfister, Thomas Palmer, 
Alexander James, John Rain, 

Jno. Rush, Conrad Stager. 


In July, 1775, the Committee of Safety of Pennsylvania, 
being desirous of having gunboats built for the defence of 
the Delaware River, invited certain shipbuilders to present 
models for the same. Manuel Eyre, the senior of the three 
brothers, presented a model, which, being approved by the 
Committee, the order was given to the firm on the 10th of 
July to build one according to it, and on the 26th of the same 


month it was launched from their yard, and called the Bull 
Dog. They afterward built “The Franklin” and “The Con- 
gress.” At the time Gen. Washington was preparing to 
make his attack on Trenton, N. J., to capture the Hessian sol- 
diers at that place, he was so short of troops that the militia 
of Pennsylvania and New Jersey were ordered to reinforce 
his army, and the Council of Safety of Pennsylvania issued 


the following appeal :— 


The calamities of war having spread through the neighbor- 
ing State to our very borders, and our metropolis in danger of 


1 Christopher Marshall recorded in his diary under date of April 5, 1776: 
“Twent to Dr. Young’s; not at home. We went up to Kensington; found 
him and several friends there at work on board the frigate building by 
Messrs. Eyre. We joined them in assisting what we could till night. Then 
came home.” On the 6th he wrote: “ Near two, set off for Kensington, in 
order to assist in getting the lower deck beams on board the frigate building 
by Messrs. Eyre. I presume there came not short of one hundred, who 
stayed until they were all put on board. In which were included three parts 
of the Light Infantry of First Battalion, who came in warlike array.” 
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being reduced, and had it not been for the spirit and virtue 
of some of our brave Countrymen, who with the blessing of 
Almighty God, have checked the progress of our enemy, it 
might now be in their possession; but while they can main- 
tain, without interruption, a Port within a day’s march of 
this City, we ought not consider ourselves in safety, nor should 
any man be allowed to withhold his service from the Public, 
or to indulge himself in a pusilanimous neutrality, when he 
must reap all the advantages that will be derived from the 
virtuous struggles of those in the Field; therefore— 

Resolved, that Colonel Cadwalader send an officer from his 
Brigade belonging to each district in this City, the Liberties, 
and townships of ising and Passyunk, who are here- 
by authorized to call out all the able-bodied men in their dis- 
tricts by a written or printed notice left at each of their respec- 
tive habitations, and to enroll and form them into proper 
companies under the officers already chosen; and when so 
enrolled they are to be subject to such military duty as the 
militia now in service. If any persons should be so lost to a 
sense of their duty as to refuse or decline to obey such noti- 
fication, they shall be considered as Enemies to this State, and 
shall not be intituled to any protection under this Govern- 
ment, either for their persons or property. Such Persons 
whose passive conduct, from the commencement of the present 
contest with G. Britain have manifested Religious Scruples 
against bearing arms, are excepted, as well as those whose 
age and bodily infirmity render them unfit for duty, or are 
in public offices and have exemptions from this board. 


Under this order the ranks of the military organizations 
were fillea up, and Capt. Jehu Eyre’s company was soon 
ready for service. When the call was made for the militia to 
march, Capt. Eyre with his company, formed and officered as 
follows, started Dec. 6, 1776, to join the army near Bristol:— 


Jehu Eyre, Captain, Geo. Pfister, 
John Browne, Lieutenant, David Derrick, 
Joseph Robinett, Sergeant, Thos. Palmer, 
Jacob Sheppard, ” John Rain, 
Joseph Frandelberg, ‘ Conrad Stager, 
George Sheats, John Brown, 
Wm. Turner, « Michael Yops, 
Wm. MeMichael, Jacob Jones, 
Daniel Bates, J. Hopkins, 
Christian Overstag, Jonathan Grice, 
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Hugh Lemmon, 
Jacob Hanshew, 
Robert Brown, 
William Howell, 
John Robb, 

John Miller, 
Benjamin Pearson, 
George Death, 
John Ruke, 
Valentine Sorks, 
Joseph Sickfrit, 
Daniel Bradshaw, 
Christian Froelich, 
Henry Brewster, 
Alex. James, 
Robert Davis, 
George Fox, 
William Guinnop, 
Benjamin Corot, 
Jacob Reel, 
George Streeten, 
John Moseley, 
Mathew Remer, 
Roger Palmer, 


Geo. Grosskop, 
Jonathan Wright, 
Christopher Painter, 
Geo. Mederer, 
Geo. Carlin, 

Geo. Bakeoven, 
Conrad Lutes, 
Peter Paris, 
John Wilkins, 
Conrad Smith, 
David Dubinhall, 
John Gunn, 
Thos. Gunn, 
Jacob Bumm, 
Thos. Sutton, 
Robert Patterson, 
John Wood, 
John Barker, 
Stephen Carter, 
Benj. Wood, 
William Parsons, 
Daniel Price, 
Edward Conner, 
John Ogborn. 


This Company was formed for artillery service, Capt. 
Eyre having no doubt learned the handling of guns while 
under the English in Fort Pitt in 1760. 

Arriving up nearly opposite Trenton he reported for duty 
with his command, and was placed with that of Gen. Ewing 
who was to cross just below Trenton, to intercept the retreat 
of the Hessians in that direction. 

As it was necessary to cross the river in boats through the 
floating ice, and an inspection of such as they could gather 
was necessary, Capt. Eyre on the 23d of December de- 
tailed the following men, who were boat builders, from his 
company, to repair the defective craft at “Trentown ferry :” 
John Ogborn, Geo. Pfister, John Mosley, Joseph Smith, 
Mathew Remer, Roger Palmer, and Jacob Hanshew. 

After the return of Washington with his troops and prison- 
ers to the Pennsylvania side of the river, the evening of the 
day of the battle, the following guard of Capt. Eyre’s men 
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was placed at the ferry above Trenton, then called Eyre’s 
Ferry: Joseph Frandelberg, Serg’t, John Wood, John Barker, 
Stephen Carter, Benj. Wood, Wm. Parsons, Daniel Price, and 
Edward Conner. There they remained until the 30th of 
December, when Gen. Washington ordered the whole com- 
mand over to Trenton. From thence they moved on and 
took part in the Battle of Princeton Jan. 4,1777, and the 
succeeding campaign. After which, Capt. Eyre’s term of ser- 
vice having expired, he returned home with his command, as 
the danger to the city had passed away. 

He then entered actively into his business, as his brothers 
Manuel and Benjamin G. had withdrawn therefrom. Manuel 
had been appointed one of the Navy Board to take under 
their care all the vessels of war, armed boats, fire ships, etc., 
belonging to Pennsylvania, constructed for the defence of the 
city by water, and to furnish them with everything necessary 
to attack or repel the enemy. The Navy Board was com- 
posed of the following gentlemen: Andrew Caldwell, Joseph 
Blewer, Joseph March, Manuel Eyre, Paul Cox, Robert 
Ritchie, William Pollard, Samuel Massey, Thomas Barclay, 
and William Bradford. 

Immediately on his return, Capt. Eyre laid the keel (Jan. 
25, 1777), of the schooner Dolphin, which he built in connec- 
tion with his brother-in-law, Peter Browne,' an iron worker 
for ships, etc. 

The schooner was finished the last of March, and on April 
the 9th sold to Capt. Miller, Jehu Eyre, and Paine Newman, 
who held her in copartnership of one-third each. 

He also built the schooner Molly at this time, which was 
owned by the same parties in thirds. During the first two- 
thirds of this year he was attending to his business, and at 
the same time keeping up the military system, ready to serve 
when called upon by the State Government; for in June he 
reorganized his Company, as the following copy of the origi- 
nal muster roll shows:— 


1 Peter Browne had married also a daughter of Richard Wright, and 
sister of the wives of Manuel and Jehu Eyre. 
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We whose names are hereunto subscribed do Pledge our 
Faith to each other that we will continue to associate for the 
Defence of American Liberty, and to stand forth for the same 
when called on, as witness our hands this 5th day of June, 
1777, in a Company of Artillery— 


Jehu Eyre, Captain, George Streten, 
John Browne, 1st Liew’t, Morgan Rice, 
Wm. McMichael, Serg’t, Valentine Sorks, 
John Rain, Manuel Eyre, 
Jacob Reel, Sam’1 Clinton, 
Richard Howell, Alex. McAllister, 
Christian Overstag, William Knox, 
John Miller, William Christian, 
Christian Froelich, Joseph Allen, 
Joseph Smith, Jesse Williamson, 
Mathew Remer, Richard Salter, 
Roger Palmer, Michael Baker, Jr., 
Jacob Hanshew, Daniel Earnest, 
Christian Rush, Henry Pote, 

Hugh Mulloy, Thomas Stone, 
Peter Browne, John Sutton, 
Thos. Rice, James Young, 
Samuel Baker, Robert Brown, 
Thomas Farren, Adam Baker, 
Adam Watt, Peter Helm, 

John Farren, John Osborn, 
John Ogborn, David Derrick, 
Robert Cane, John Cramp, 
John Davis, William Coats, 
Joseph Robinett, John Crawford, 
John Westcott, Michael Baker, Sr. 


On July 25, 1777, the different companies of militia artil- 
lery in the City and Liberties were united into a battalion 
under command of 
Jehu Eyre, Colonel, Joseph March, Major, 
Thomas Nevil, Lieut.-Colonel, John Westcott, Adjutant. 

1st Company. 

Samuel Massey, Captain, Isaac Ashton, 2d Lieut., 
Joseph Fry, Capt.-Lieut., William Thorne, Capt. En- 
John McGinley, 1st Lieut., gineer. 

2d Company. 

John McCullough, Captain. 
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3d Company. 
Peter Browne, Captain, John Ogbourn, 1st Lieut., 
Jesse Williamson, Capt.- Wm. McMichael, 2d Lieut., 
LTieut., John Happ, Capt. Engineer. 


4th Company. 


William Prowell, Captain, John Callanan, 1st Lieut., 
Edward James, Capt.-Lieut., John Claypole, 2d Lieut. 


The approach of the enemy from the Chesapeake towards 
Philadelphia in August, 1777, again caused a call upon the 
militia of the city and county, and William Henry, Lieut. of 
the County, issued an order to that effect to Col. Eyre, as 
follows:— 


Srr: In consequence of the Executive Councils orders to 
me, you are hereby ordered to get ready the first and second 
companys of Artillery Militia under your command to march 
from hence to Chester, there to join the Militia under the 
command of Maj.-General John Armstrong, and obey such 
orders as you shall there receive. I am, Sir, 

Your very Humb. Serv’t, 
WM. HENRY, Lieut. 
Philadelphia, 27 Aug. 1777, To Col. Jzenu Eyre, 


Commandant of the Philadelphia 
Artillery Militia. 


On receipt of the above order Col. Eyre issued the follow- 
ing to his first and second companies :— 


Srr: In consequence of An order from the Executive Coun- 
cil Deliver’d me By William Henry, Esq., Lt. of the City & 
District of Philad*., you are ordered to get your Comp’y of 
Artillery Militia Ready to march off from hence to Chester— 
there to join the Millitia under the command of Major-Gen! 
John Armstrong, or obey such orders as you shall there Re- 
ceive. I am, Sir, 

Your very humble Serv‘, 


JEHU EYRE, Col. Art’y. 
To Capt* Massry & McCuttoves, 
Kensineton, August 27, 1777. 


N.B. You are to Parade your Comp’ in the State house 
yard to-morrow at 1 o’clock on Business of Importance. 

A few days after getting the two Companies off for their 
destination he received the following order direct from 
Thomas Wharton, President of the State Council:— 
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In Council, Patiap’a, Sept. 6, 1777. 

Sir: There is Great Reason to believe that the Enemy’s 
Ships will make an Attempt to weigh the Chevaux-de-Frize, 
& to Destroy our Fortifications on the Delaware, with De- 
sign to reach the City; whilst their Army is endeavoring to 
Penetrate the Country; it, therefore, becomes Absolutely 
Necessary for Council to Pay strict attention to these Mat- 
ters. The works at Billingsport, Fort Island, Darby Creek, 
and Bush Island by order of his Excellency, Gen' Washing- 
ton, are left almost Without guard. You will, therefore, 
repair immediately to these works, and Post the two Com- 
panys of Militia Artillery, that are under your command, in 
such way as to you may appear most Advantageous. 

I desire you will use your utmost Endeavors to have those 
Fortifications put into as good a state of Defence as possible, 
under the direction of wah officer or officers as his Excellency, 
Gen' Washington, has or may order there for that purpose. 

Proper Attention should be paid to the Military or other 
Stores, &c., that are already or may hereafter be ordered there; 
have them carefully examined, & see that no waste or Imbezle. 
ment happens. 

In conjunction with the Commanding Officer of our Fleet, 
I Request that you will Exert yourself to take, Burn, Sink, 
or otherwise Destroy the Enemy’s Ships or vessels that may 
Attempt to Invade this or the Neighbouring States. 

I expect in a few Days three or four Companys of the Mil- 
litia from Bucks County, the whole of which, or a Part, as 
there may Be Occasion, I will order to reinforce you. 

Iam, gir, 
Your very hum Serv’t, 
To Col. Jenu Eyre. THOS. WHARTON, Pres’t. 


Upon receipt of this he immediately called out the two 
remaining companies of his Battalion, consisting of those of 
Capt. Peter Browne and Capt. John Ruper (who had suc- 
ceeded Capt. Prowell in command of the fourth company), 
got them ready, and on the 9th of September went with them 
to Billingsport and Fort Island. After placing them properly 
there, he joined the companies at Chester that were with Gen. 
John Armstrong, commander of the Pennsylvania Militia in 
Washington’s army then preparing to oppose the march of 
the Enemy from the Chesapeake to Philadelphia. By order 
of Gen. Armstrong he placed his cannon at Pyle’s Ford to 
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prevent the enemy from crossing the Brandywine at that 
point. On the defeat of the Americans his two companies 
on the Delaware came up to him, and they fell back with 
the whole army to the Trappe, Montgomery County, and 
subsequently went into winter quarters at Valley Forge. At 
the Battle of Germantown he was under command of Gen. 
Armstrong on the right, and marched down to the mouth of 
the Wissahickon, where he placed his cannon, and opened the 
attaek on the Hessians stationed opposite.’ 

As the Militia were enlisted for six weeks only, Maj.-Gen. 
Armstrong issued the following Division Order, Nov. 16, 
1777, in relation to them:— 


D. O. Camp Warre Marsa, Nov. 16, 1777. 


A number of the Militia in the State Corps of Artillery 
commanded by Col. Jehu Eyre having served their Tour ap- 
pointed by Law are now discharged. Col. Eyre will, there- 
fore, immediately make return of the Residue of his Corps, 
also of the Arms, Blankets, and Camp Equipage belonging 
to the Public now remaining in Camp, also the number of 
teams Employed with the Militia of Pennsylvania, particu- 
larly showing the uses of which they are applied, and the 
Battalion of which they now belong, &c. &c. &e. 

JOHN ARMSTRONG, Maj.-Gen'l. 


Col. Eyre knowing that he could not return to Philadel- 
phia, as it was in the possession of the British, persuaded 
his old company of Kensington Artillery to remain with him, 
which they did by re-enlisting for a few weeks longer under 
Jesse Williamson as Captain. Maj. Marsh remained with 
him, for in a report of Capt. Jesse Williamson’s Co. of Militia 
Artillery, commanded by Col. Jehu Eyre, of Nov. 30, 1777, 
he returns present for duty: 1 Col.,1 Major, 1 Captain, 1 
Capt.-Lieut., 1 Lieut., 1 Doctor, 1 Clerk, 12 M. Sergt., 3 Ser- 
geants, 3 Corporals, 5 Gunners, 1 Drum and fife, 383 Matrosses, 
and 4 Matrosses turned out of the ranks as Carters. After 
the others were discharged, the following order was issued :— 


' See Gen. Armstrong’s Report to President Wharton from camp at 
Towamensing, Oct. 14, 1777. 
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D. O. Camp Wurre Marsa, Nov. 21, 1777. 


Col. Eyre commanding the Artillery of the State of Penn- 
— will immediately send to Allentown at least two of 
the Ammunition waggons and one Budge Cart, and all the 
ammunition belonging to the Two Iron Pieces, and as much 
of that fitted for the Brass six pounders as the Commanding 
officer shall think may be spared at present. A conductor is 
to be Present for the Careful delivery and storage of the am- 
munition, who will return on the delivery of those Stores to 
Col. Hagner or such other Persons as may have the care of 
the State Stores at that place. 

Gen. Erwin! will furnish a Sergeant guard. The Horses 
and waggons are immediately to Return. Col. Bull will 
point out a proper Place ten or fifteen miles up the country, 
to which the two Iron Pieces are forthwith to be sent. The 
Conductor will apply to Col. Henry if at Allentown, or to 
State Armourer there, and by the Return waggons — to 
Camp such repaired Arms and Accoutrements as are ready. 

JOHN ARMSTRONG, Maj.-Gen. 


He remained with the army in camp until January the 
10th, 1778, when the time of his last Company which had 
re-enlisted was out. He then gave John Ogborn, the Capt.- 


Lieut., the sum of three hundred and fifty-eight pounds 
fifteen shillings pay for the Company.2 Having now no 
command left, he withdrew from the army, and went to Bur- 
lington, N. J., where he had sent his wife and children on 
the occupation of Philadelphia by the Enemy. 

His active spirit could not rest as long as there was an 
enemy near, and he immediately set about harassing them on 
the river Delaware. With this idea he formed a copartnership 
with Thomas Bradford, Paul Cox, Manuel Eyre, Commodore 
Hazelwood, James Longhead, and Joseph Blewer to purchase 
two guard Boats to run down the river privateering. On the 
20th of Jan. 1778, he went to Trenton and got two boats, 
which he had hauled down to Burlington where he fitted 
them up for service, and by Feb. 2d, had them off on their 
duty. On the 80th of January, in company with James 


1 General James Irvine. 
* The receipt is in my possession—P. D. K. 
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Longhead, Samuel Massey, and William Miller, he purchased 
another boat for the same purpose. 

He was busily employed with these vessels until April 23d, 
when he was engaged by the Congress to go to Easton and 
Reading to build boats for the rivers Delaware and Schuylkill. 

July 1, 1778, he was placed in charge of the Boat Depart- 
ment for building the boats needed by the States in Philadel- 
phia ; which kept him employed until March of the next year. 
During that time he had four separate sets of ship’s carpen- 
ters at work at different localities under their foremen,—one 
under Capt. Jacob Miller at Easton, one under Capt. Samuel 
Clinton at Reading, one under Capt. Wm. Bowers at Chester, 
and one in Philadelphia under Richard Salter. During all this 
time his Battalion of Artillery was kept intact, and he held 
the commission of Colonel commanding the same, ready to 
march at the call of the Executive Council of the State. 

During the greater part of the year 1779 he was actively 
engaged with his Battalion commanding the fortifications on 
the Delaware, commencing in April as per following order:— 


Crry or Parapa., Lieu’t Office, April 23, 1779. 
Srr: In Consequence of an Order from the Hon. Executive 
Council to me, You are hereby Required to call immediately 
into service, to relieve the Garrison at Mud Island and Bil- 
lingsport, of Colonel Proctor’s regiment now called into the 
Field for other service, Two Companies of Artillery. 
I am yours, etc., 


To Col. Jesu Eyre, Esq., WM. HENRY, L’. 
of the City Philad* & O’ty 
Artillery Battalion. 

On the receipt of this order he called into service the 1st 
Company, commanded now by Capt. John McGinley, formerly 
Capt. Massey, placing it in the works at Billingsport, and the 
4th Company, now Capt. James Lang, formerly Capt. Ruper, 
which he stationed at Mud Island Fort, now Fort Mifflin, 
where they remained on duty until the last of August. Their 
services not being required any longer, he ordered them home. 
The expenses of the militia seem to have been borne by fines 
raised from those who did not serve, for in June the follow- 
ing letter was sent to Col. Eyre:— 
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Purap’a, 7th June, 1779. 
Str: As I am quite at a Loss, and will be necessitated to 
stop Collecting the Militia fines for want of The particular 
Returns of Each Company of your Artillery Batt", that is 
to say Fifty Privates, non Commissioned officers included & 
Four Commissioned officers agreeable to the Militia Law of 
this State. Therefore please to furnish me with the same as 

soon as possible, which will much oblige 
Sir, your most humble Serv’t, 
WM. HENRY, L’t. 


In October, 1779, the militia were again called out to assist 
in the co-operation of the army with the fleet of Count D’Es- 
taing, which was expected on the coast, and Col. Eyre again 
took the field. 

During the year 1780 military operations were suspended 
in the north, and transferred to the Southern States; therefore 
the militia of the City and State were not called into service, 
and Col. Eyre remained home attending mainly to his busi- 
ness, for he had lost all but his real estate, the enemy having 
appropriated his effects during their occupation of the City 
and County in 1777 and 1778. In a memorandum of his 
losses sustained during that time while he was with his com- 


mand in the army, he mentions— 


£ 8.4. 


8. 
One Brig, 56 ft. keel, 24 ft. beam, nearly finished, value 550 0 0 
0 


One Ship, 80 ft. keel, 29 ft. beam “« 260 
Timber, plank, boards, tools, and furniture in his house, 
amounting to cost price 5582 0 0 


Total loss of 6392 0 0 
for which neither he nor his family ever received a farthing 
from the State or Government. 

The vessels which he left on the stocks were finished and 
taken by the enemy, the timber, etc., being used for the re- 
pairing of their vessels. 

From the hardships he had passed through, his health be- 
came impaired, and a chronic affection of the liver set in 
early in 1781 with severe attacks of jaundice, which carried 
him off in July of that year, at the early age of 43 years. 
He left a widow and five children—three sons, George, Jehu, 
and Franklin; two daughters, Sarah and Lydia. 


0 
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He was a man of great energy and determination, with a 
very generous and hospitable disposition ; whose love for his 
country was such that no sacrifice was too great for him to 
make. 

He was a correct disciplinarian in business matters as well 
as in military affairs, as is shown by the careful diaries and 
accounts which he always kept. He and his family were 
regular attendants at Christ Church, Second Street above 
Market. 

He held his position of Colonel commanding the Philadel- 
phia Artillery until his death, and died honored and respected 
by all his fellow officers and citizens. 

Colonel Eyre was buried, with the military honors belong- 
ing to his rank, in the Coates’ family graveyard at the corner 
of Third and Brown Streets, and was followed to the grave 
by almost the whole of the population of Kensington, as well 
as by a number of persons from the city. In 1853 these 
grounds were sold, and his remains were removed to South 
Laurel Hill Cemetery, where they lie surrounded by those of 
his kindred, in a vault built for the purpose—designated 
only by the word “ Eyre” over the door. 

His sword, one of his epaulets, camp table and stool are 
now in the National Museum in Independence Hall. 
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RICHARD DOBBS SPAIGHT, 


Or Nortu Caro.ina. 
BY JOHN H. WHEELER. 
(Centennial Collection.) 


At the confluence of the Neuse and Trent Rivers in east- 
ern North Carolina stands the venerable town of Newbern. 
Around this ancient metropolis are clustered many memories 
of rare interest. Its name was bestowed by the patriotic 
emigrants from Switzerland, in regard of the vine-clad —_ 
of their native land. 

Here landed in 1709 the Palatines from the Rhine, led on 
by the adventurous De Graffenreidt, whose sturdy valor and 
patient toil resisted the savage Tuskaroras, and caused “the 
wilderness to blossom as the rose.” Here was the seat of the 
Royal Government; and here the Colony was directed by the 
prolonged and gentle rule of Governor Dobbs. Here, Gover- 
nor Tryon, his successor, held his vice-regal court, and erected 
a palatial mansion, more spacious and ornate than any on this 
Continent at that period. 

In this place Richard Dobbs Spaight, the subject of this 
sketch, was born, lived, and died. 

The family was distinguished in the early history of North 
Carolina. His father, Richard, was one of the Governor’s 
Council, appointed by the King. He was also Secretary of 
the Crown; and served in the army as Paymaster in Brad- 
dock’s war; his mother was a sister of Governor Dobbs, a 
native of the county of Antrim, Ireland, and a descendant 
of Sir Richayd Dobbs,’ who was Lord Mayor of London in 
1551. 

Richard Dobbs Spaight, born 25th March, 1758, was left 
early an orphan. At the age of nine he was sent abroad to 


1 Maitland’s History of London. 
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acquire an education, which was finished at the University 
of Glasgow, Scotland. 

On his return to his native land, in 1778, he found the 
country involved in the Revolutionary War. He volunteered 
his services, and was at the battle of Camden, 8. C. (16th 
Aug. 1780) as Aide-de-Camp to Governor Caswell. 

The following year he was elected a member of the Legis- 
lature from the Borough of Newbern; and was re-elected in 
1782 and 1783. By this body he was chosen a member of 
the Congress of the Confederation, which met at Annapolis 
on the 13th Dec. 1783, with Benjamin Hawkins and Hugh 
Williamson as colleagues. Here he witnessed the memorable 
scene of the resignation by General Washington of his com- 
mission, as Commander-in-Chief of the armies of America. 
The appreciation of the character of Mr. Spaight by this 
illustrious body was evinced by his selection as a member of 
“the Committee of States,” in which body all the powers of 
the government were vested.! 

When the Convention which formed the Constitution of 
the United States met in Independence Hall on the 14th of 
May, 1787, Mr. Spaight was present as a member with 
William Blount and Hugh Williamson as colleagues; and 
their names are appended to that instrument, as delegates 
from North Carolina. He was also elected a member of the 
State Convention which met at Hillsboro, N. C., on the 21st 
of July, 1738, to consider the Federal Constitution, and with 
all his energies he urged its adoption. In this he was sup- 
ported by the efforts of Samuel Johnston, afterwards Gover- 
nor, and member of the Continental Congress, as well as of 
the Senate of the United States; James Iredel, afterwards 
one of the Justices of the Supreme Court of the United 
States; William R. Davie, afterwards Governor of North 
Carolina, and Envoy to France, and others. But the active 
opposition of Elisha Battle, David Caldwell, C. Dowed, 
Wilie Jones, and others caused its rejection. A subsequent 


* Continental Congress from 1774 to 1781. Congress pursuant to the 
Articles of Confederation 1781 to 1788. Congress under Constitution 1789. 
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Convention, which met at Fayetteville on 21st Nov. 1788, 
ratified that instrument. From his long and arduous public 
service Mr. Spaight’s health became so impaired that he re- 
tired for a time from public life, and sought repose in the 
milder climate of the West Indies. On his return home in 
1792, he was elected a member of the Legislature, and by 
that body he was chosen Governor of the State, which distin- 
guished position he held through the Constitutional term; 
and was succeeded by Samuel Ashe. While Governor, he 
served as Presidential Elector in 1793 and 1797. 

He was elected a member of the House of Representatives 
in Congress, to fill the vacancy occasioned by the death of 
Nathan Bryan, and took his seat on 10th Dee. 1798. 

He was re-elected in 1799 to serve till 1801. This was a 
fearful epoch in the political history of the Republic. Never 
before or since, has party spirit been more active or virulent. 
Governor Spaight was one of the firmest and foremost of his 
day in supporting with his colleagues, Nathaniel Macon, 
Willis Alston, Governor Stone, and others, the leading mea- 
sures of the Jeffersonian party. He was a candidate in 1801 
and elected to the Legislature as Senator; in this contest he 
was violently opposed by the Hon. John Stanly and others. 
Mr. Stanly was elected a member of Congress after heated oppo- 
sition by Gov. Spaight. As might be expected, the madding 
and malignant influences of party, embittered by personal 
animosity, rendered a collision inevitable. Mr. Stanly in a 
note dated Sunday, 5th Sept. 1802, challenged Gov. Spaight. 
They met and fought the same day, near the Presbyterian 
Church in the town of Newbern, and Gov. Spaight was killed. 

This tragic termination of the life of so useful and so dis- 
tinguished a citizen, caused a deep'sensation throughout the 
State; and even at this distant day is remembered with 
mournful regrets. 

Such is a brief, but careful and faithful sketch of the life, 
services, and death of Richard Dobbs Spaight. 

As to his private character, one who knew him well and 
long, states, in a funeral discourse, as “a citizen he was up- 
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right, sincere, generous, and charitable; an affectionate hus- 
band, an indulgent Parent, a devoted and sincere friend.” 

By his marriage with Miss Polly Leach, a native of Holmes- 
burg, Pa., he left two sons and one daughter. Charles, who 
was promising, died young without issue; Richard Dobbs, 
member of Congress 1823, Governor of North Carolina 1835, 
since dead, leaving no issue ; Margaret, who married Judge 
John R. Donnel, who left four children, one of whom married 
Thomas N. Keere, of Baltimore. 

Two portraits of Governor Spaight are preserved, and now 
hang in the National Museum in Independence Hall. One 
in crayon by Sharpless; the other by St. Memin. 


WILLIAM PATERSON, 


DELEGATE TO THE ConTINENTAL ConareEss From New Jersey, 1780-81. 
BY ABRAHAM MESSLER, D. D. 
(Centennial Collection.) 


William Paterson, Governor of New Jersey from 1790 
until 1793, was the son of Richard Paterson, an emigrant 
from the north of Ireland, who is supposed to have landed 
in Philadelphia in 1747. He went first to Trenton and re- 
mained there until the spring of 1749; but settled finally at 
Princeton in May, 1750; remaining there engaged in mercan- 
tile and manufacturing industries until 1779, when he re- 
moved to Raritan, where he died 1781. 

His eldest son William was, according to tradition, born at 
sea on the voyage to America. One authority seems to favor 
the idea that he was born before his parents emigrated to 
America in 1745; both favor the idea that he was not a 
native American. 

His early education was obtained in Princeton. He gradu- 
ated from Nassau Hall Sept. 27, 1763, and immediately com- 
menced the study of law in the office of Richard Stockton, 
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and was admitted to the Bar in 1764, and to practise as an 
attorney-at-law in the Supreme Court at Burlington at the 
February term 1769. He removed soon after this occurrence 
to New Bromley, afterwards known as “Stilwell’s Mills,” 
one-half mile from Whitehaven, Hunterdon County. How 
long he remained there is not determined. He seems to have 
been often in Princeton, and participated to some extent in 
his father’s business. His practice did not yield him much ; 
and, it is said, he almost resolved to abandon the profession. 

When the Revolution opened, he at once took an active 
part in public affairs, and advocated the patriotic cause. Ac- 
cordingly in 1775 he was chosen one of the Delegates to the 
Provincial Congress of New Jersey. His associates were 
Kendrick Fisher, Jonathan D. Sergeant, and Frederick Fre- 
linghuysen. This delegation was highly honored in this 
Congress, Kendrick Fisher was chosen President, Jonathan 
D. Sergeant Secretary, and William Paterson and Frederick 
Frelinghuysen Assistant Secretaries. When Mr. Sergeant was 
appointed Treasurer of the Province, William Paterson suc. 
ceeded to the office of Secretary. In this office he continued 
until the formation of the State Constitution. This instru- 
ment of Government was adopted by the Assembly on the 
2d of July, 1776, and continued to be the law of the State 
for nearly seventy years; Mr. Paterson declined, however, to 
vote for its adoption on account of the imperfections which 
he believed to exist in it, and the short time given to its 
consideration—an opinion which he never changed, and at 
the close of the century published a series of papers urging 
strongly its revision, or the formation of an entirely new in- 
strument; affirming that the Constitution of 1776 was in- 
tended by its framers as only a temporary expedient. 

Upon the organization of the State Government Wm. 
Paterson was appointed Attorney-General. He had been 
already elected as a member of the Legislative Council and 
commander of a regiment of infantry. He accepted the 
attorney-generalship, and had a principal share in the estab- 
lishment of the State criminal courts. He found the office 
laborious and unpleasant, as it obliged him to travel through 
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the whole State, mostly on horseback; but the notes of his 

business remaining, show that he persevered nobly, attending 
the courts of every county in the State. He held office until 
the close of the war, and the acknowledgment of the inde- 
pendence of the United Colonies in 1783, when he resigned 
his office, and returned to the practice of the law. On the 
13th of April, 1779, he purchased an estate, sold as confis- 
cated property, on the north side of Raritan, consisting of 
more than 400 acres of excellent land, and are an Office 
for the practice of his profession. 

In 1779, while residing at Raritan, he contracted marriage 
with Miss Cornelia Bell, of Perth Amboy. It was soon 
ended by her death Moe. 15, 1783, in the 28th year of her 
age. She left only two children: a daughter, Cornelia, who 
became the wife of General Stephen Van Rensellaer, the Pa- 
troon of Albany, and a son, William Bell Paterson, of Perth 
Amboy. Two years afterwards he again married Euphemia 
White, daughter of Col. Anthony White, of New Brunswick, 
who survived him for 26 years. 

While he was living on his farm on the Raritan, he had 
in his office as students of law Aaron Burr, Gen. Morton of 
New York, Gov. Troup of Georgia, Churchill C. Houston, 
and Gen. Frederick Frelinghuysen, and at New Brunswick 
Chief-Justice Kirkpatrick. In the year 1783 he is said to 
have resigned his office of Attorney-General, and removed 
to New Brunswick. 

When the Convention of 1787 which formed the Consti- 
tution met in Philadelphia, Wm. Paterson with Governor 
Livingston, Chief-Justice David Brearly, and Jonathan Day- 
ton.appeared as delegates from New Jersey. Abraham Clark 
and C. C. Houston, co-delegates, were prevented from being 
present. Seldom, if ever, has a wiser and more judicious 
assembly of men been convened for as great a purpose. 
George Washington was unanimously chosen as President. 
Two prominent plans of government claimed the attention 
of the members. One by Edmond Randolph, of Virginia, 
looking to a National Government and receiving the favor 
of the larger States. The other by Wm. Paterson, contem- 
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plating the preservation of the State Sovereignties, but giving 
sufficient power to the General Government to enable it to 
provide for the common defence and general welfare, and 
favored by the smaller. After a full discussion the question 
of representation was submitted to a Committee of one from 
each State. In this Committee Mr. Paterson represented 
New Jersey, and by his influence and argument was a prin- 
cipal instrument in preserving the State Sovereignties. He 
asserted that thirteen independent sovereignties never could 
form one nation, and that New Jersey would not have sent 
delegates to any assembly that would destroy the equality or 
rights of the States. Thus Mr. Paterson is entitled to the 
praise of having secured a government at once efficient in its 
sovereignty and popular in its separate State rights, and the 
Constitution framed on this idea finally received the signa- 
tures of 38 out of the 55 delegates—New Jersey was unani- 
mous, 

When the Government went into effect Wm. Paterson 
and Jonathan Elmer were chosen to the United States Senate 
from New Jersey, the former taking his seat March 19, 1789. 
He was chosen one of the tellers of the votes for President and 
Vice-President, and Chairman of a Committee to prepare the 
certificates of election. While in the United States Senate 
he always occupied a prominent position, and as Chairman 
of the Committee on the Judiciary had a large influence in 
giving efficiency to the Federal Courts. 

Upon the death of Governor Wm. Livingston in 1790, 
Wm. Paterson was chosen by the Legislature as his successor, 
and became the second Governor of the State after its inde- 
pendence. 

In 1792 a law was passed authorizing Mr. Paterson to 
collect and reduce into proper form all the statutes of Eng- 
land which before the Revolution were in force in the State 
of New Jersey, together with all the public Acts before and 
subsequent to the Revolution which remained in force; he 
completed this work after long delay, and published it under 
the title of “ Laws of the State of New Jersey, revised and 
published under the Authority of the Legislature by Wm. 
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Paterson.” A competent authority says of this work, that 
“it contained a system of law more perfect than that of any 
other State, and has continued to the present time to deserve 
the highest praise.” 

In March, 1793, Wm. Paterson was nominated by Presi- 
dent Washington as a Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and continued in this office until his death. 

The opinions delivered by Paterson are said fully to sustain 
his reputation as an able jurist. He was known as “a small 
man, but every inch a judge.” His last appearance in Court 
was in New York, April, 1806, on the trial of indictments 
against Samuel G. Ogden and William 8. Smith for the vio- 
lation of our neutrality laws, by aiding Miranda in his ex- 
pedition against South America. His opinion affirmed that 
the facts alleged, if proved, would be no justification of the 
acts charged. The trial ended after he had left the Bench, 
in the acquittal of both the defendants. 

His health declined rapidly, and on the 9th of September, 
1806, he died at the Manor House in Albany, the home of 
his daughter, and his remains were interred in the family 
vault. Judge Paterson was tendered the office of Secretary 
of State, by President Washington on the retirement of Jef- 
ferson, and afterward that of Attorney-General. 

Judge Paterson was not a professor of Christianity, but in 
his last hours the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was ad- 
ministered to him, and he expressed regret that he had not, 
during his life placed himself decidedly on the side of Chris- 
tianity, in which he had been uniformly a sincere believer. 

On the monument erected to his memory, in the cemetery 
adjoining the Presbyterian Church in the city of New Bruns- 
wick, is found the following inscription:— 

Wits Paterson 
died 
In Albany, New York, 
September 1806, 
in the 62 year of his age, 
and was buried in the Manor House Vault, 


Renewed June, 1864. 
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i The other sides have the following :— 


CaTHarIneE Bett, 
Wife of Witi1am Paterson, 
a died 
November 15, 1783, 
in the 28 year of her age. , { 
She lies buried beneath this marble. 


Evpnemia Wuire, 
relict of 
Wituiam Paterson, 
died 
January 29, 1822, 
in the 86 year of her age. 
She lies beneath this marble. 


Wi.u1am Bett Paterson 
died Perth Amboy 
April 30, 1833, 
in the 56 year of his age. 
Buried in the Cemetery of St. Peter’s Church, 





Cornetia Paterson, 
wife of 
SrerHen Van RENSELLAER, 
died in New York, Aug. 18, 1844, 
in the 62 year of her age, 
and was buried in the Manor House Vault, 
Albany. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL JOSEPH SPENCER. 
BY PROFESSOR BENJAMIN SILLIMAN. 
(Centennial Collection.) 


The French and Indian wars about the middle of the 18th 
century proved a training school for many military men, 
who found themselves in 1775-6 brought to face, in the open- 
ing days of the American Revolution, many of their old 
companions in arms, now their enemies, by the fortunes of 
war. Of such was General Joseph Spencer, of East Haddam, 
Connecticut, whose great-grandfather, Garrard Spencer, came 
from England to Newton, Mass., in 1634, and in 1662 was 
one of the twenty-eight original purchasers of Haddam from 
the Indians. The Spencers trace back their origin to the 
Althorp family in England. Some of the most famous men 
of the United States are descendants of the families of Gar- 
rard, and his brothers William, Thomas, and Michael. 

General Spencer was in civil life until his appointment to 
the Northern Army as Major under Col. Nathan Whiting in 
1758, during the second French War. In 1759-60 he was Lt.- 
Colonel, and acquired the reputation of a brave and efficient 
officer. His experience in military affairs was matured by 
the genial influence of the British officers with whom he 
shared the dangers and fatigues of laborious campaigns in 
the Provinces and upon Lake Champlain. 

Returning to his peaceful civil life in the quiet of his 
beautiful home upon the Connecticut he served, from 1766 to 
1789, on the Council of Magistrates or Assistants, who con- 
stituted the Upper House of Assembly, and were then the 
Supreme Court of the State, and leading men of their time. 

The affair at Lexington and Concord in April, 1775, 
aroused an irrepressible ardor in Connecticut, and May the 
first found General Spencer at the head of the first regiment 
of Connecticut troop which arrived from that State. He was 
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stationed on Roxbury Heights, as part of the right wing of 
the American army, under General John Thomas. His adju- 
tant was John Trumbull, younger son of the rebel Governor 
“ Brother Jonathan,” who witnessed from his position the 
battle of Bunker Hill, which he afterward commemorated 
in his well-known picture the ‘‘Death of General Warren,” 
the original of which is in the New Haven Gallery, and the 
engraving by Miller of Stuttgart in so many collections. 

General Spencer’s sense of honor was so deeply wounded 
by the appointment of Putnam over him as Major-General 
by the Continental Congress in June, 1775, that he abruptly 
left his command without calling upon the Commander-in- 
Chief. General Washington, in his letter from the “Camp 
at Cambridge,” of July 19 to the Congress respecting the 
complications he found existing among the officers of the 
American army near Boston, in consequence of appointments 
made at Philadelphia June 22, 1775, says, “‘General Spencer 
was so much disgusted at the preference given to General 
Putnam that he left the army without visiting me or making 
known his intentions in any respect.” In spite of this grave 
breach of military etiquette, such was the high esteem in 
which General Spencer was held for his superior personal 
worth and meritorious services, alike by General Washing- 
ton, Gov. Trumbull, the General Assembly of Connecticut, 
and the Continental Congress, that the latter body, August 
9, 1776, conferred upon him a Major-General’s commission. 
He was persuaded by the wise counsels of Governor Trumbull 
to return to his command, where he was “respected by his. 
officers and beloved by his soldiers.” General Spencer was 
much employed by Washington in special and confidential 
services. 

We find him in the Council of War held at White Plains 
Nov. 6, 1776, with the General-in-Chief, and Major-Generals 
Lee, Putnam, Heath, Sullivan, and Lincoln in reference to 
the enemy’s movements in New York. 

General Spencer remonstrated against the evacuation of 
New York, which he believed could have been held. 

On the 22d Dec. 1776, Washington writing from “Camp 
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above Falls of Trenton,” directs Spencer to send forward all 
possible troops to defend Philadelphia against Howe’s main 
army, deploring his own defenceless position. He was con- 
stantly on the alert to defend the Connecticut coast against 
the English cruisers. 

He was with Sullivan’s unfortunate expedition in Rhode 
Island in 1778, and resigned his commission because of an 
order of Congress to inquire into his conduct on that occasion. 

Gen. Spencer has left us no record or diary of his life, and 
we glean the few facts we record mostly from other sources 
than hisown pen. His publicemployments were very numer- 
ous, both local and general. In 1779 the Connecticut As- 
sembly, “entertaining a high sense of his worth,” sent him 
as a representative to Congress. In 1780 he was again elected 
into the Council of his State, and this annually during his 
life, which closed in 1789. 

“ Without the advantages of a regular and public educa- 
tion Gen. Spencer,” says Dr. Field, “acquired that general 
knowledge and that acquaintance with business which en- 
abled him to discharge happily and usefully the various 
duties to which he was called.” He was an earnest Chris- 
tian man. 

General Spencer “ married a daughter of the worshipful 
Mr. Brainerd,” but left no descendants. 
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THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION OF 1776. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF ITS MEMBERS. 


BY WM. H. EGLE, M.D. 
(Continued from page 201.) 


Harris, Joun, of Cumberland County, the son of James 
Harris and Jennett McClure, was a native of the county of 
Donegal, Ireland, born in 1723. He emigrated to Pennsyl- 
vania early in life, and located among his friends in Lancas- 
ter County. About 1765 he removed to Cumberland County, 
settling on the Juniata in Fermanagh Township. He was 
one of the leading spirits at the meeting at Carlisle on July 
12, 1774, called to express the sympathy of the freemen of 
Cumberland County for their oppressed brethren at Boston, 
and adopt measures for their relief. He was a member of 
the Provincial Conference which met at Carpenters’ Hall, 
June 28, 1776, and of the subsequent Convention of July 15. 
He was appointed sub-lieutenant of the county March 12, 
1777, and served as a member of the Assembly from 1777 to 
1781. Heacted as one of the commissioners which met at New 
Haven, Conn., November 22, 1777, for the purpose of regula- 
ting the price of commodities in the States. Although a 
slave-owner, he voted for the act for the gradual abolition of 
slavery in Pennsylvania, passed March 1, 1780. He was 
commissioned a justice of the peace February 6,1779. About 
1790, Mr. Harris owning 375 acres of land eligibly situated, 
laid out the town of Mifflin. He reserved grounds for public 
uses, now occupied by the court-house, and for the Presbyte- 
rian and Lutheran churches and graveyards. He died on 
the 28th of February, 1794, and lies interred in the Presby- 
terian burying ground at Mifflin. Mr. Harris was twice 
married ; first to Jane Poer, and secondly to Jane Harris, a 
cousin. By the latter he had six children: Jane married 
James Patterson, son of Captain James Patterson; Grizzel, 
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James Knox of Mifflin; Margaret, John Stewart of Tuscarora; 
Ann, Samuel Bryson, an officer of the Revolution; William, 
who was a surveyor, died unmarried ; James married Nancy 
Dunlap, one of whose daughters became the wife of Reverend 
James Linn, a Presbyterian clergyman, of Bellefonte. 


Hart, Joun, of Chester County, the second son of Col. 
Joseph Hart, of Bucks County, was born at Warminster, 
November 29, 1743. He married, September 13, 1767, Re- 
becca Rees, of the Crooked Billet, and soon after removed 
to Chester County, where he purchased a mill and land near 
Old Church. He was a delegate to the Conference of the 
Provincial Deputies held July 15, 1774; member of the Con- 
vention of July 15, 1776, and appointed justice of the peace 
July 25,1777. Owing to his warm espousal of the cause of 
the Colonies he was so persecuted by the Tories in 1778 that 
he was obliged to leave his mill, and return to Bucks County, 
where he spent the remainder of his life. In the spring of 
1779 he succeeded Henry Wynkoop as treasurer of the county 
of Bucks, and was one of the victims of the Doane robberies 
in October, 1781. He died at Newtown, on the 5th of June, 
1786, at the age of 43. 


Hart, Josepu, of Bucks County, a descendant of John Hart 
and Eleanor Crispin, who were Quaker immigrants from Ox- 
fordshire, England, under William Penn, and who settled in 
Bucks County, was born in Warminster Township in 1715. At 
the age of twenty-five he married Elizabeth Collet, of Byberry. 
Inheriting the ancestral plantation in Warminster, he devoted 
his time principally to agricultural pursuits. His first appear- 
ance in public life was his appointment as Ensign in Capt. 
Henry Corson’s Company, Associated Regiment of Bucks 
County of the Provincial service, 1747-8. He was sheriff of the 
county in 1749 ; and in 1755 assisted in founding the Hatboro’ 
Library. He was a justice of the peace from 1764 to 1776; 
a member of the Provincial Conference at Carpenters’ Hall, 
June 18, 1776 ; member of the Convention of July 15, 1776; 
chairman of the Bucks County Committee from 1774 to 
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1776; and a member of the Council of Safety from October 
to December 1777. THe was Colonel of a Battalion of Asso- 
ciators, and in active service in the Jerseys during the summer 
of 1776. Ile was a member of the Supreme Executive Council 
from July 23,1777, to March, 1780; lieutenant of the county, 
March 29, 1780; member of the Council of Censors Oct. 20, 
1783, and subsequently register of wills and recorder of deeds, 
and judge of the Court of Common Pleas. Col. Hart died at 
his residence in Warminster, the 25th of February, 1788, at 
the age of 72 years. His eldest son, Joseph Hart, was promi- 
nent in official life. His second son was John Hart, previously 
noted. 


Hay, Jonny, of York County, was born in Alsace, then 
in France, about 1783. His father, John Hay, was a native 
of Scotland, who, owing to the religious persecutions, emi- 
grated to the Province of Alsace, subsequently coming to 
America, bringing with him four sons, who settled in Phila- 
delphia, Northampton, and York Counties, Pennsylvania, 
and in Virginia. John Hay, of York County, was natu- 
ralized April 11, 1760. He was one of the Provincial 
magistrates; a commissioner of the county from 1772 to 
1775; member of the Committee of Correspondence to send 
aid to the people of Boston in 1774; of the Provincial Con- 
vention, June 23, 1775; First Lieut. in Col. James Smith’s 
Battalion of Associators, Dec. 1775; member of the Pro- 
vincial Conference which met at Carpenters’ Hall, June 18, 
1776; and of the Convention of July 15, called by that 
body. He was appointed sub-lieutenant of the county March 
12, 1777, resigning to accept the office of treasurer in 1778, 
filling that position almost uninterruptedly until 1801. He 
represented York County in the Assembly in 1779, 1782, 
1783, and 1784. Col. Hay was the owner of a large tract of 
land in the immediate vicinity of York, part of which sub- 
sequently became incorporated into the town, and known as 
“ Hay’s Addition.” Some of it is yet owned by his descend- 
ants. He died in April, 1810. His son, Jacob, was a corporal 
in Moylan’s cavalry regiment of the Revolution. 
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Hizster, GapriEL, of Berks County, the son of Daniel 
Hiester and Catharine Shuler, natives of Witzenstein, West- 
phalia, was born in Bern Township, Berks County, Penn’a, 
June 17, 1749; he was brought up as a farmer, and previous 
to the Revolution all his energies were devoted to his early 
calling ; he was chosen a member of the Convention of July 
15, 1776, and trom that time onward was in almost continu- 
ous public life; he served as a major of militia during the 
campaign of 1776-7; was appointed one of the justices of 
the Courts of Common Pleas April 24, 1778, and served as 
a member of the Assembly with the exception of two or 
three years from 1778 to 1790. Under the Constitution 
adopted the latter year, he was chosen a member of the 
House of Representatives in 1791, and again from 1802 to 
1804; he was elected Senator from the district comprising 
Berks and Dauphin Counties in 1795 and 1796, and from 1805 
to 1812; in 1801 he was chosen one of the Presidential elec- 
tors from Penn’a. Mr. Hiester died on the ancestral farm in 
Bern Township September 1, 1824. About 1773 he married 
Elizabeth Bausman, born September 12,1751; she died May 
8, 1832. Mr. Hiester was the brother of Col. Daniel Hiester 
of Montgomery County, and Col. John Hiester of Chester 
County, and cousin of Capt. Joseph Hiester of Berks County, 
Governor of Pennsylvania, all prominent men during the 
Revolutionary era. 


Hit, Heyry, of the county of Philadelphia, the son of 
Richard Hill, was born in 1782 at his father’s plantation in 
Maryland ; he was bred a merchant, and settled in Philadel- 
phia where he carried on an extensive trade with Madeira, 
to which island his father, a wealthy member of the Society 
of Friends, had removed about the year 1750. “ Hill’s Ma- 
deira” was long known as one of the choicest brands in the 
Philadelphia market. Mr. Hill was appointed one of the 
justices for Philadelphia in 1772; was a member of the Pro- 
vincial Conference which met at Carpenters’ Hall June 18, 
1775, and member of the Convention of July 15, 1776; he 
commanded that year a battalion of Associators during the 
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campaign inthe Jerseys. In 1780 he subscribed £5000 to the 
relief of the Continental army ; he served as a member of the 
Assembly from 1780 to 1784, and of the Supreme Executive 
Council from October 17, 1785, to October 17, 1788. Col. 
Hill died at Philadelphia of yellow fever on the 16th of 
September, 1798; he married, at Christ Church, in 1770, Ann, 
daughter of Reese Meredith, and sister of Brig. Gen. Samuel 
Meredith, who was Treasurer of the United States 1789-90, 
and of the wife of George Clymer, signer of the Declaration 


of Independence. 


Hoar, JonaTHan, of Cumberland County, was a native of 
the north of Ireland, of Scotch ancestry, born July 28, 1725 ; 
his parents emigrated to America about 1735, and located in 
what is now East Pennsboro’ Township, Cumberland County, 
Penn’a; received a liberal education, and was brought up as a 
farmer. He held the office of justice of the peace from 1764 
until the Revolution; was a member of the Convention of 
July 15, 1776; member of the Assembly in 1776, and again 
from 1778 to 1783 ; member of the Supreme Executive Coun- 
cil from March 4, 1777, to November 9, 1778, and from 
November 8, 1784, to October 20, 1787; member of the 
Council of Safety from October to December 1777 ; one of the 
Commissioners to remove the public loan offices in September, 
1777 ; one of the Committee to superintend the drawing of 
the Donation Land Lottery October 2, 1786; member of the 
Board of Property in 1785-6 ; and by Governor Mifflin ap- 
pointed one of the associate judges of Cumberland County 
August 17,1791. Judge Hoge died of paralysis, at his resi- 
dence on the 19th of April, 1800. 


Hustey, Joun, of Lancaster County, was born in the bor- 
ough of Lancaster on the 25th of December, 1747; he studied 
law in the office of Edward Shippen, and was admitted to 
practise in 1769 ; he was a member of the Convention of July 
15, 1776; member of the Committee of Safety from July 24, 
1776, to March 18,1777; Commissary of Continental Stores, 
with the rank of major, January 11,1777; and prothonotary 
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of Lancaster County March 22,1777; he was a member of 
the Supreme Executive Council, but resigned in the spring 
of 1777 for the reason that he was engaged in superintending 
the erection of a powder-house and storehouse; he was com- 
missioned a justice of the peace August 12,1777, and ap- 
pointed register of wills and recorder to fill a vacancy Oct. 11, 
1777; and one of the commissioners which met at New Haven 
November 22, 1777, for the purpose of regulating the price 
of commodities in the Colonies. On December 16, 1777, the 
Assembly appointed him one of the Commissioners to take 
subscriptions for the Continental Loan. Major Hubley was 
on the Committee to supply the army with blankets in 1778, 
and during that year was a captain in Col. James Ross’s bat- 
talion. He was a member of the Convention of 1787 which 
framed the Constitution of the United States, and of the 
subsequent Pennsylvania Convention to consider that instru- 
ment; he was also a member of the State Constitutional 
Convention of 1789-90, and commissioned prothonotary of 
Lancaster County August 17,1791. For many years he was 
a trustee of Franklin College, and his whole life was an 
active and a busy one; he died at Lancaster on the 21st of 
January, 1821. 


Hunter, Dantet, of Berks County, was born in Oley Town- 
ship, in that county, about 1729; his parents were emigrants 
from Germany, and named Yeager, the name being changed 
to its English synonym by an Act of the Provincial Assem- 
bly. Upon the formation of the Berks County Committee 
at the beginning of the Revolution Mr. Hunter took an active 
part in public affairs; he was a member of the Provincial 
Conference of June 18, 1776, and of the Convention of July 15 
following. He was appointed by the Penn’a War Office one 
of the Commissioners to procure blankets for the Continental 
army May, 1777, and paymaster of the militia August 25, 
1777. He was elected to the General Assembly in 1782, and 
while in attendance on that body he was taken ill, returned 
home, and died in the latter part of February, 1783. 
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Jacons, JoHN, of Chester County, was descended from a 
Quaker family who settled on Perkiomen Creek in Provi- 
dence Township, Philadelphia, now Montgomery County, 
about the year 1700; his father and grandfather, natives of 
Germany, bore the same name, and in 1721 the former was 
married to Mary, daughter of Richard and Elizabeth (Lewis) 
Hayes of Haverford. The eldest child, the subject of this 
sketch, was born 3 mo. 6th, 1722. In 1752 John Jacobs 
settled in Whiteland Township, Chester County, having pur- 
chased several contiguous farms in the Great Valley. From 
1762 to 1776 he served as a member of the Assembly, being 
Speaker of that body during the latter year; was a member 
of the Convention of July 15, 1776; and in 1777 one of the 
Commissioners which met at New Haven to regulate the 
price of commodities in the Colonies. He died in May, 
1780. On the 8d of 1st mo., 1753, Mr. Jacobs married Eliza- 
beth, daughter of John Havard of Tredyfferin, by whom he 
had four children. His eldest, Benjamin, received a good 
education, studied law, and practised surveying and convey- 
ancing,and was appointed under the Constitution of 1776 an 
associate judge of the Court of Common Pleas. Mr. Jacobs’s 
eldest sister, Elizabeth, born in 1732, became the wife of Col. 
Caleb Parry, who was killed at the battle of Long Island. 


Jongs, Tomas, Jr., of Berks County, the son of Thomas 
Jones, was born in Heidelberg Township, in that county, in the 
year 1742; his ancestors came from Wales among the earliest 
of the Penn’a settlers. At the beginning of the Revolution 
Mr. Jones assisted in organizing the Associators of Berks 
County, and was in active service as major of one of the bat- 
talions. He was a member of the Convention of July 15, 
1776, the only civil office he ever held. He died on his farm 
in Heidelberg Township March, 1800. 


Ketter, Joun, of Bucks County, son of Henry Keller, was 
a native of Haycock Township, in that county, born about 
1735. He was a farmer, a member of the Convention of July 
15, 1776, and served in the General Assembly from 1776 to 
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1779; he was an active partisan, and commanded a Bucks 
County battalion of Associators under Gen. John Lacey dur- 
ing the campaign of 1778. Like many other Pennsylvania 
worthies, we have of him but a meagre biographical record. 
It is probable he died about the close of the Revolution. 
Ketty, Joun, of Northumberland County, the son of John 
Kelly, was born in Donegal Township, Lancaster County, 
Penn’a, in February, 1744; after the Indian purchase of 
1768, he settled in the Buffalo Valley, enduring all the 
hardships of pioneer life. At the age of twenty-seven he 
was a captain and major on the frontiers, and at the outset 
of the Revolution was ready for the conflict; he was a mem- 
ber of the Convention of July 15, 1776, and subsequently 
entered the army, having previously assisted in organizing 
the Associators, being appointed major in Col. James Potter's 
battalion. After the battle of Princeton, when Cornwallis by 
a forced march arrived at Stony Brook, Gen. Washington 
sent an order to Col. Potter to destroy the bridge at Worth’s 
Mills in sight of the advancing British. Col. Potter ordered 
Major Kelly to make a detail for that purpose, but the latter 
said he would not order another to do what some might say 
he was afraid to do himself; he took a detachment and went 
to work. The enemy opened upon him a heavy fire of round 
shot ; before all the logs were cut off, several balls struck the 
log on which he stood, and it breaking down sooner than he 
expected, he was precipitated into the stream; his party moved 
off, not expecting him to escape. By great exertions he 
reached the shore, through the high water and floating tim- 
bers, and followed the troops. Encumbered as he was with 
his wet and frozen clothes, he succeeded in making prisoner 
an armed British scout, and took him into camp. During 
the summer of 1777, Col. Kelly commanded on the frontier, 
and continued in that service almost to the close of the Re- 
volution. The record of his adventures during those trouble- 
some times reads like a romance. Col. Kelly was appointed 
agent for confiscated estates May 6, 1778, and in 1780 was 
chosen to the Assembly. He was a magistrate of the county 
from August 2, 1785, for upwards of twenty years; he died 
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February 8, 1832, aged eighty-eight years. Col. Kelly left a 
large family of children—one of whom, James K. Kelly, re- 
cently represented the State of Oregon in the United States 
Senate. 


Kirxprivg, Joszrn, of Bucks County, the son of Joseph 
Kirkbride and Sarah Fletcher, and grandson of Joseph who 
came to America in 1681, was a native of the county, born 
13th 6th mo., 1731 0.8. He was one of the deputies to the 
Provincial Convention of July 15, 1774, and a member of the 
Convention of July 15, 1776; he served in the General As- 
sembly from 1776 to 1778; and subsequently was lieutenant 
of the county. He commanded one of the associated bat- 
talions, and owing to his zeal in the cause of Independence 
the British burned his handsome mansion in their marauds 
in 1778. Col. Kirkbride died at Bordentown, N.J., on 26th 
day of October, 1803. See also Penna. Maa., vol. ii. p. 292. 


Kuut, Freperick, of the city of Philadelphia, was a native 
thereof. He was chosen a member of the Committee of In- 
spection August 16, 1775, the district under his care being 
from the south side of Vine Street to the north side of Arch 
Street. He was one of the managers of the American Manu- 
factory. In the spring of 1776 he was nominated for the As- 
sembly, but was defeated by a few votes, owing to the success 
of the conservative party. He was chosen a member of the 
Convention of July 15,1776, and by that body appointed one 
of the justices of the peace for the State. He served faith- 
fully as a member of the Council of Safety, and Marshall 
speaks of him as an active citizen. In 1784 he was elected 
to the General Assembly, and in 1791 was one of the trus- 
tees of the University of Pennsylvania. He died at Phila- 
delphia. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE DESCENDANTS OF JORAN KYN, THE FOUNDER 
OF UPLAND. 


BY GREGORY B. KEEN. 


(Continued from page 341.) 
Keen—Yeates—McCatt—Carpenter—Kina. 


33. Mounce Keen,‘ son of Maons and Magdalen (Hoffman) 
Keen, was born in West New Jersey, August 18, 1715, and 
married Sarah, daughter of Benjamin and Christina Seeley. 
He resided in Pilesgrove Township, Salem Co., N. J., and 
afterwards removed to Woolwich Township, Co. Gloucester. 
He was for many years a Vestryman of Swedesborough Swe- 
dish Church. His will is dated May 31,1794; in it he makes 
a bequest to “Sweedsborough Church,” and appoints his 
“friends, Gideon Denny* and Henry Shute, of Woolwich 
Township,” executors. His wife was buried in Trinity 
Churchyard, Swedesboro, N. J., February 24,1790. He was 
interred there, also, October 14, 1794. They had eight chil- 
dren, born in West New Jersey: 


95. Szetey, b. May 2, 1738; probably d. young, or s. p. 

96. Mosgs, b. March 21, 1740; probably d. young, or s. p. 

97. Joun, b. July 4, 1742; probably d. young, or s. p. 

98. Nicnotas, b. December 24, 1744; m., Ist, Catharine Miller; 2dly, 
Mary. 

99. Bensamin, b. February 7, 1747; commissioned June 4, 1783, Lieu- 
tenant in Captain Platt’s Company, Second Battalion, Cumberland 
County, New Jersey Militia; d. probably s. p. 

100. Saran, b. about 1752; m. (Raccoon Swedish Church Register), 
October 30, 1771, Abraham Richmond, of Salem County, N. J. 

101. Isaran, b. about 1756; m. Elizabeth Denny, whom he survived. 

102. Awantas, b. July 31, 1760; m., Ist, Susanna Lock ; 2dly, Anna Cox. 


* Major Gideon Denny, son of Thomas Denny, by his wife Elizabeth, 
daughter of Peter and Christine (Keen) Rambo, referred to in a previous 
foot-note. 
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84. Joun Keen,‘ son of Maons and Magdalen (Hoffman) 
Keen, was born in West New Jersey, September 25,1718, and 
married (Raccoon Swedish Church Register), February 18, 
1742, Rachel, daughter of John and Christina Chandler, of 
Greenwich Township, Salem Co., N. J. He resided in Piles- 
grove Township, Salem Co., N. J., in 1747; and dates his will 
in Hopewell Township, Co. Cumberland, December 31, 1781, 
admitted to probate March 3, 1784, when his wife was still 
alive. He had, at least, nine children, born in West New 
Jersey : 


103. Curistran, b. December 6, 1742. 

104. Hannan. 

105. Mary, bapt. June 21,1745. “The act was performed,” says the 
Rey. Abraham Reincke in his private record, “in the parsonage in 
Raccoon.” 

106. JeremiaH, executor (conjointly with his mother) of his father’s will. 

107. Jonn. 

108. Jacos, m. (bond dated March 29, 1779) Sarah Mulford, of Cumber- 
land County, N. J. 

109. RacHeEt. 

110. Saran. 

111. Cararine. 


35. Nicnoias Kren,‘ son of Maons and Magdalen (Hoffman) 
Keen, was born in West New Jersey, May 11, 1720, and lived, 
at least till 1747, in Pilesgrove Township, County Salem. He 
married Elizabeth Lock, a descendant of the Reverend Lars 
Carlsson Loock, a native of Finland, for forty years Lutheran 
pastor of the Swedish Colony on the Delaware.* He was 


* The Reverend Mr. Loock, or Lock, came to America with the seventh 
expedition from Sweden, on the ship Svanen, Captain Steffen Willemsen, 
which sailed from Gottenburg, September 25, 1647. He had been preceded 
in his ministry to the colony by the Rev. Reorus Torkillus, of West Goth- 
land, who came with Minuit or Hollender, and died at Christina, September 
7, 1643, and the Rev. Israel Holgh, who left for Sweden in June, 1644; and 
relieved the Rev. John Campanius, of Stockholm, who sailed for his native 
country on the return-voyage of the Swan, May 16, 1648. He was accom- 
panied by the Rev. Israel Fluviander (possibly the same person as Holgh), 
who, however, presently went home, leaving him sole pastor till the arrival 
in May, 1655, of the large colony under Governor Rising. With this officer 
came two clergymen, Matthias Nicolai Nertunius (who had embarked in the 
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buried in the Swedish Lutheran Cemetery on Raccoon Creek, 
New Jersey, August 25,1763. Children: 


112. Carnaning, b. April 4, 1747; m., lst, James Steelman ; 2dly, Ephraim 
Seeley. 
113. Resecea, b. May 4, 1762. 


36. Peter Keren,‘ son of Maons and Elizabeth (Laican) 
Keen, was born in West New Jersey, March 21, 1723, and 


unfortunate eighth expedition with Commander Hans Amundsson, which 
sailed from Gottenburg on the ship Kattan, July 3, 1649, but never reached 
its place of destination), who seems to have been the first minister who re- 
sided at Upland, and Petrus Laurentii Hjort, described in Rising’s “Rela- 
tion” as “ both temporally and spiritually a poor parson,” who took charge 
of the congregation at Trinity Fort. During this year Lock was accused 
of “ bribery” or “corruption,” details not given, and would have been sent 
to Sweden, “to defend and clear himself,” had he not fallen “ dangerously 
ill.’ Nertunius and Hjort returned home with Rising, in the beginning of 
November, 1655 ; and another clergyman, “ Herr Matthias,” who came out with 
the tenth and last Swedish expedition, in the Mercurzus, in March, 1656, went 
back on the same vessel, reaching Gottenburg by the following September. 
From this time Mr. Lock had exclusive care of the religious welfare of the 
colony, officiating, alternately, in the church at Tinicum, in the fort at Chris- 
tina, and, from 1667, in the little building erected that year at Crane Hook, 
until the arrival in the spring of 1677 of the Rev. Jacobus Fabritius, a 
Dutch clergyman, from New York, when he confined his services to the 
latter congregation. He resided, at first, no doubt, on Tinicum Island, after- 
wards, however, adjoining Joran Kyn, at Upland, and finally, in 1676, within 
the jurisdiction of the Court of New Castle. In 1675 he acquired three hun- 
dred and fifty acres of land, formerly Olof Stille’s, on the west bank of the 
Delaware, east of the present Ridley Creek, which was sold, however, by his 
heirs immediately upon his death. He was sometimes severely dealt with by 
the courts upon the river, and incurred suspicion of promoting the noted in- 
surrection of the “ Long Finn” in 1669, in consequence, it may be, of his nation- 
ality. He was married twice, but not altogether happily. “ His old age was 
burthened,” says Acrelius, “with many troubles. Finally, he became too 
lame to help himself, and still less the churches, and, therefore, he did no ser- 
vice for some years until his death in 1688. He left behind him many of his 
name in Rapapo, all Swedish men, honest in word and deed, who brought up 
their children in the Lutheran doctrine, and within the Swedish Church.” 
Besides the alliance mentioned in the text, another of this clergyman’s de- 
scendants, Susanna Lock, m. (v.1.) Nicholas Keen’s nephew, Ananias Keen, 
and a third, Zebulon Lock, son of Gustaf and Maria Lock, b. July 4, 1723, m. 
(Raccoon Swedish Church Register), February 12, 1755, Magdalena, daugh- 
ter of Jonas Keen, of Gloucester County, N. J., b. February 13, 1734. 
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married a member of the Society of Friends, whose name has 
not come down to us. After her death he married Catharine 
(her surname unknown), born May 23, 1742. In his will he 
describes himself as of Pilesgrove Township, Co. Salem, N. J. 
The instrument is dated September 29, 1788, and was admitted 
to probate July 29,1789. His second wife survived him. 

By his first wife he had three children: 

114. Exrsau, b. October 22, 1748; m. 


115. Peter, b. August 27, 1752; m. 
116. Dantet, b. April 15, 1755; m. Mary Hoffman. 


By his second wife he had two children: 


117. Exizazetn, b. April 3, 1762; m. Samuel Bassett, son of Samuel Bas- 
sett, of Salem County, N. J. 

118. Saran, b. February 8, 1768 ; m. William Bassett, her sister’s brother- 
in-law. 


42. Grorce YxATES,‘ son of Jasper and Catharine (Sande- 
lands) Yeates, was born in Pennsylvania April 5, 1695. He 
spent his boyhood at Upland, and accompanied his parents in 
their removal to New Castle. Here he continued to reside 
after his father’s death, on Mr. Yeates’s plantation below New 
Castle, bequeathed to him by his father; and he afterwards 
acquired from his brother Jasper several hundred acres of con- 
tiguous land, on the west side of Mill Creek, reaching to New 
Castle, the remainder of their father’s large estate in that 
vicinity, besides part of the “ Town’s Marsh,” and lots at the 
south end of the town bought by Jasper Yeates, senior, of 
Gov. Markham. He was a “ farmer,” styled, also, in civil 
records “gentleman.” He married Mary, younger daughter 
of Major John Donaldson, who. emigrated from Galloway, 
Scotland, and settled as a merchant at New Castle, becoming 
a Justice of the Peace and Judge of the Prpvincial Court, and 
Representative of New Castle County in the Assembly, as 
well as Member of the Provincial Council.* Mrs. Yeates’s 


* Appointed February 5, 1694-5, by order of Gov. Fletcher, and returned 
as the representative of New Castle County by the popular vote in May, 
1698. A letter addressed to him by William Penn is printed in the account 
of Robert French. 
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mother was Elizabeth, daughter of Lucas Rodenburg, Vice- 
Director of the island of Curagoa from about 1646 until his 
death in 1657, by his wife Catrina, daughter of Roelof Jan- 
sen and Anneke Jans, and, at the time of her marriage with 
Mr. Donaldson, widow of Ephraim Georgius Herman,* eldest 
son of Augustine Herman, and second Lord of Bohemia 
Manor, uncle to Ephraim Augustine Herman, who married 
George Yeates’s cousin-german, Isabella Trent. Mrs. Yeates 
was baptized in New York, July 1, 1696. She inherited by 
her father’s willt all Major Donaldson’s “land, marsh, and 
improvements in and adjoining to the town of New Castle,” 
which she parted with, however, not long after her marriage 
with Mr. Yeates. She survived her husband, letters of ad- 
ministration on his estate being granted to her July 23, 1747. 
Mr. and Mrs. Yeates had eight children, born on their plan- 
tation near New Castle :t 

119. Jasper, b. July 4, 1720; d.s. p. before September, 1767. 

120. Joun, b. February, 1722; m., 1st, Ann Catharine Ross; 2dly, Ann 

Bonner. 
121. Mary, b. February 18, 1724; d.s. p. before her father. 


122. Catnaring, b. February 4, 1726; m. James Corrie. 
123. Davin, b. June 22, 1728; d.s. p. about 1770. 





* Bapt. in the Dutch Church in New Amsterdam, September 1, 1652. In 
1673 he was Clerk in the Office of the Secretary of State at New York; and 
in 1676 was appointed Clerk of the Courts of Upland and New Castle, in 
1677 Clerk of the Customs and Receiver of Quit Rents within the jurisdic- 
tion of those Courts, and in 1680 Surveyor for the Counties of New Castle 
and St. Jones. He became a Labadist, but, almost in exact fulfilment of his 
father’s malediction, that he might not live two years after joining the 
community, was taken sick, lost his mind, and died in 1689. Mrs. Herman 
(afterwards Mrs. Donaldson) seems to have been a favourite with the fol- 
lowers of Labadie, and is spoken of by Jasper Dankers and Peter Sluyter 
as having “the quietest disposition we have observed in America,” and as 
being “ politely educated.” 

t Dated February 12, 1701-2, and admitted to probate the 8th of the 
following April. One of the executors named in it was Robert French, 
second husband of Mary Sandelands, George Yeates’s maternal aunt. 

t The dates of birth of Mr. Yeates’s children (no doubt O.8.), and some 
information with respect to their descendants, have been most politely fur- 
nished the writer by George Yeates Wethered, Esq., of Baltimore. 
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124. Donatpson, b. February 12, 1729; m. Mary Syng. 
125. Evizaseta, b. February 10, 1731; m. James Lathim. 
126. Ann, b. September 8, 1736; d.s. p. after July, 1767. 


43. ANNE YEATES,‘ daughter of Jasper and Catharine (San- 
delands) Yeates, was born in Pennsylvania, December 27, 
1697. She passed her girlhood in Upland, and was yet a 
young maiden when her father removed his family to New 
Castle. Here she was married, in the nineteenth year of her 
age, not quite four years before the death of Mr. Yeates, 
August 9, 1716, to George McCall, a native of Scotland, 
somewhat her senior, son of Samuel McCall, a wealthy mer- 
chant of Glasgow, by a daughter of Robert Dundas, of Ar- 
niston, county Midlothian, an eminent lawyer and Judge of 
the Court of Session, grandfather of Henry Dundas, first 
Viscount Melville.* At the time of his nuptials Mr. McCall 
resided in Philadelphia, where he became engaged as a mer- 
chant. He was elected a member of the Common Council of 
our city October 8,1722. At a meeting of the Provincial 
Council, held October 10, 1724, he was appointed, with other 
“ persons of Credit and Reputation, Skilled in maritime and 
mercantile affairs,” to settle the accounts of certain ship- 
wrecked mariners with the owners of the goods “ imported” 
by them. In 1727 his name appears attached to a “ Petition 
of divers Merchants” of Philadelphia to Governor Gordon, 
setting forth evils likely to result to trade from the passage 
by the General Assembly of an Act “to prevent unfair prac- 
tices in the packing of Beef and Pork for Exportation ;”+ 


* The connection with the family of Dundas is mentioned in Burke’s Landed 
Gentry (ed. 1846), which contains the statement, that a granddaughter of 
Samuel McCall “m. William Herring, Esq., of Croydon, cousin and co-heir 
of Thomas Herring, Archbishop of Canterbury, and by him was mother of 
Henrietta, wife of Sir Francis Baring, Bart., and mother of [the first] Lord 
Ashburton.” If this be true, we have a rather curious instance of intermar- 
riage between remote relations, since Anne Bingham, the wife of Baron 
Ashburton, was a great-great-granddaughter of George and Anne (Yeates) 
McCall. The edition of the work just cited published in 1871 gives the 
arms borne by a Scottish descendant of Samuel McCall. 

t Pennsylvania Archives, vol. i. pp. 203-4. 
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also, in 1730, to an agreement of the principal merchants and 
business men of the city to take the paper money of New 
Castle and the Lower Counties at par.* Mr. McCall was 
fortunate in his commercial enterprises, and by degrees ac- 
quired a goodly quantity of real estate in the city and county 
of Philadelphia,,chiefly on Front and Union Streets, and in 
the vicinity of his store and wharf at Plum Street, including 
a tract of a hundred acres of land in Passyunk Township, 
called “ Chevy Chase,” with meadows by Hollander’s Creek 
near Moyamensing ; besides five hundred acres of “ Lottery 
land” on Dry Swamp, in Bucks County, and a “plantation” 
of three hundred acres near Crosswick’s Creek in West New 
Jersey. On the 20th of June, 1735, he bought from the 
Honorable John Penn the Proprietary’s Manor of Gilberts 
(indicated on Holme’s Map of Pennsylvania) (afterwards re- 
conveying to the latter three-fourths of a copper mine em- 
braced in it), to which he gave the name of Douglass Manor.t 
Mr. McCall paid two thousand guineas for it, and the tract, 
containing fourteen thousand and sixty acres of land, is suc- 
cinctly bounded in the grant as follows: “ Beginning at a 
Corner of the Germans’ Tract of Land, the said Corner being 
on the Bank of the River Skuylkill, and on the East side 
thereof, and extending by said Land North 40 degrees East 
8420 perches to a hickory tree near the West Branch of Pec- 
kiomie [Perkiomen] Creek; thence crossing said Branch 
North 50 degrees West 620 perches; thence South 40 de- 
grees West 3840 perches to the aforesaid River; and thence 
down by the same on the several courses 840 perches to the 
place of beginning.” This property, at that time within the 


* Mr. Thompson Westcott’s History of Philadelphia, chap. Ixxxvii. 

+ It may be worth while to note that the title to this large estate was the 
subject of a private bill, passed by the Assembly of the Province, June 24, 
1735, “for the more effectual” vesting of it in the grantee—an Act com- 
plained of afterwards by that very captious body, in the time of Governor 
Morris. (See Minutes of the Provincial Council, vol. iii. in loco, and vol. 
vi. p. 235.) The re-survey of Gilberts Manor as 4095 acres, given in The 
Historical Map of Pennsylvania, published by the Historical Society, is 
obviously incorrect. 
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limits of Philadelphia, now part of Montgomery, County, 
“comprised the whole of the present Township of Douglass, 
and all west of a continuation of the Douglass and New 
Hanover line to the Schuylkill, which, therefore, included 
the upper portion of Pottsgrove, and about one-third of the 
Borough of Pottstown. . . . Down to 1760 all of the 
old Hanover Township, now known as the Township of Doug- 
lass, was commonly called McCall’s Manor.” “ It contained, 
in 1741, 58 taxables.”* Fully ten years before the date of 
this purchase, in company with Anthony Morris, George 
McCall had erected an iron forge (called “ McCall’s Forge” on 
Nicholas Scull’s Map of Pennsylvania of 1759) at Glasgow, 
on Manatawny Creek, which was supplied with pig iron from 
Colebrookdale furnace, and superintended on their behalf in 
1725 by Thomas Potts, Jr. Not long after his acquisition 
of this estate, McCall engaged Mr. Scull to survey planta- 
tions on a certain part of it, for which he permitted his five 
sons then living to draw lots. Mr. McCall was a member of 
Christ Church, in Philadelphia, and in 1718 tenant of the 
parsonage-house. He was a Vestryman of the congregation 
from 1721 to 1724, and a liberal contributor to the rebuild- 
ing of the church-edifice in 1739. He died October 13, 1740, 
and was buried the 15th in Christ Church Ground, at Fifth 
and Arch Streets. The following obituary notice of him ap- 
peared in The Pennsylvania Gazette of the current week: 
“Philadelphia. Last Monday Evening died, after a long In- 
disposition, Mr. George McCall, a considerable Merchant of 
this City, who in his Dealings justly acquired the Character 
of an honest, sincere, disinterested, worthy Man; and with 
these good qualifications, better known to his Intimates and 
Relations, to be a warm Friend, a tender Husband, an affec- 
tionate Father, and a kind Master, whom he has left in the 
utmost Concern, all sensible of their irreparable Loss.” Mrs. 
McCall survived her husband, and was buried in Christ 
Church Ground January 16, 1746-7. Portraits of Mr. and 
Mrs. McCall, painted, it is believed, by Hesselius, are in the 


* Buck’s History of Montgomery County, ed. 1876. 
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possession of the Hon. Peter McCall, of Philadelphia; they 
show much talent on the part of the artist, and, particularly 
in that of Mrs. McCall (which is kit-cat in size), display pe- 
culiar elegance of carriage and dress on the part of the sub- 
jects.* Mr. and Mrs. McCall had fourteen children : 


127. Caruarine, m. John Inglis. 

128. Jasper, m. Magdalen Kollock. 

129. Anne, b. April 7, 1720; m. Samuel McCall. 

130. Samuen, b. October 5, 1721; m., Ist, Anne Searle; 2dly, Mary Cox. 

131. Wruxram, bapt. May 1, 1723; bur. in Christ Church Ground, March 
6, 1728-9. 

132. Gzores, b. April 16, 1724; m. Lydia Abbott. 

133. Mary, b. March 31, 1725; m. William Plumsted. 

134. ArcutBaLp, b. June 28, 1727; m. Judith Kemble. 

135. Maraaret, bapt. August 20, 1729, aged one month; bur. in Christ 
Church Ground, March 14, 1730-1. 

136. Marcaret, b. April 6, 1731; m. Joseph Swift. 

137. Evganor, b. July 8, 1732; m. Andrew Elliot. 

138. Witu1am, b. December 12, 1733; bur. in Christ Church Ground, May 
15, 1736. 

139. Janz, bapt. May 28, 1737, aged 4 months; bur. ¢béd. January 11, 
1739-40. 

140. Wit.1am, bapt. February 10, 1738-9, aged 6 months; bur. zbzd. 
February 15, 1738-9. 


44. Mary Yzartzs,‘ daughter of Jasper and Catharine (San- 
delands) Yeates, was born at Upland, December 4, 1701, and 
accompanied her parents to New Castle. She inherited her 
father’s “ plantation near the town of Chester,” bought by 
Mr. Yeates of David Lloyd and Caleb Pusey, as well as Mr. 
Yeates’s “one-half of the Milns at Naaman’s Creek,” with 
his “share of the lands,” and so forth, “ thereunto belonging.” 
In 1719 she married Samuel Carpenter, son of Joshua Car- 
penter, an Englishman who settled in Philadelphia soon after 
the arrival of William Penn, and followed the occupation of 
brewer, rated the richest inhabitant of the town in 1693 next 


* For information with regard to Mr. McCall and family the writer is 
greatly indebted to the very courteous assistance of Charles A. McCall, 
M.D., of Philadelphia. 
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to his brother Samuel.* Mr. Joshua Carpenter was the first 
Alderman nominated by Penn in the Charter of the City of 
Philadelphia, but declined to act “for a vow or oath he had 
made never to serve under” the Proprietor.t In October, 
1704, he was elected to the same office, but does not seem to 
have accepted the honour, and took no part in the direction 
of municipal affairs until October, 1705, when he was chosen 
Common-Council-man, and from that time until his death, in 
July, 1722, was one of the most active members of the cor- 
poration. He was, also, a Justice of the Peace, and a Repre- 
sentative of Philadelphia City and County in the Assembly 
of Pennsylvania. Mr. Joshua Carpenter’s wife, the mother 
of Samuel, was named Elizabeth. She bequeathed her son 
a token of remembrance, with the explanation that his father 
had “already settled a very good estate on him and his heirs 
forever.” Mr. Samuel Carpenter, with other Philadelphians, 
signed an Address to the Queen in 1709, “ promoted,” says 
James Logan in a letter to William Penn, “ by most, if not 
all, the members of Council who are not Friends, . . . 


* The original owner of the well-known “Slate Roof House,” occupied 
by William Penn in 1700-1, reputed at that time the richest person in the 
Province after the Proprietor. He was appointed by the latter Assistant to 
Governor Markham, and was for many years a Member of the Provincial 
Council and General Assembly, as well as Treasurer of Pennsylvania. His 
house and store are indicated in Peter Cooper’s painting of The South Hast 
Prospect of the City of Philadelphia (in the possession of our Library 
Company), which likewise exhibits the store of Joshua Carpenter, below 
Chestnut Street, facing the river. Both Joshua and Samuel Carpenter were 
legatees of an interest in the Pickering Mine Tract, near the present Phe- 
nixville, Pa. Two of Samuel Carpenter’s posterity, Henry and Margaret 
Clymer, intermarried with descendants of Joran Kyn. Unlike his brother 
Samuel, who was a prominent Quaker, Joshua Carpenter adhered to the Es- 
tablished Church, and was one of the earliest vestrymen of Christ Church, 
in Philadelphia. In 1708 he leased the so-called “Potter’s Field,” now 
Washington Square, and both he and Mrs. Elizabeth Carpenter were buried 
in a palisaded inclosure in the middle of that ground. 

t See a letter from James Logan to William Penn, dated “ 3d 8br., 1704” 
(The Penn and Logan Correspondence, vol. i. p. 322). 

Tt Dated the 29th of “the 6th month” (The Penn and Logan Corre- 
spondence, vol. ii. pp. 357-8). “TI hear,” writes Mr. Logan, “that Edward 
Shippen, Junior, signed without distinction to pass for his father, and Joshua 
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not through any dissatisfaction to thee in general, but to the 
belief of a necessity of other measures for the security of 
their estates.” He was a member of the Church of England, 
and a Vestryman of Christ Church from 1718 to 1721.* In 
deeds he is styled “gentleman.” Mr. and Mrs. Carpenter 
lived in a fine mansion, built by Joshua Carpenter, on the 
north side of Chestnut Street, between Sixth and Seventh 
Streets, with a garden extending for the whole square to 
Market Street.t Mr. Carpenter died in Philadelphia in Feb- 
ruary, 1735-6, being buried from Christ Church the 26th. 
Mrs. Carpenter survived her first husband, and married, sec- 
ondly, John King, who died, however, without issue. She 
died in Philadelphia, November 6, 1758. Mr. and Mrs. Car- 
penter had eight children, born in Philadelphia: 


141. Josuva, b. February 17, 1719-20; d. in infancy. 

142. Josuva, b. February 2, 1720-1; m. Armgott Johnson. 

143. Exizasetu, b. 1725; m., Ist, by December, 1746, “ Doctor John 
Wright, of Philadelphia, practitioner in Surgery and Physick,” 
who afterwards removed to Wilmington, in New Castle County, on 
the Delaware, where he soon died; and 2dly, by July, 1752, James 
Sykes, “ of the County of New Castle, sadler.” 

144. Samvet, bapt. November 19, 1728, aged 6 months. He resided in 
Philadelphia, pursuing the occupation of merchant; and d. appa- 
rently unm. ors. p. His will is dated January 20, 1760, and was 
admitted to probate September 2, 1762. 

145. Mary, bapt. March 26, 1731, aged one year; bur. April 19, 1731. 

146. Catarine, bapt. January 28, 1733-4, aged 18 months; d. in infancy. 

147. Jasper, bapt. November 7, 1734, aged one month; bur. April 15, 
1735. 

148. Jasper, b. 1735; m. Mary Clifton. 





Carpenter’s son, named Samuel, signed in the same manner to pass for his 
uncle.” 

* He may also have been the person called “Samuel Carpenter, Senior,” 
who was a Member of the General Assembly for Philadelphia County from 
1720 to 1723, unless that were his cousin-german, of the same name, son of 
his uncle Samuel Carpenter, for many years a Common-Council-man of 
Philadelphia. 

+ An interesting account of this house, accompanied by a picture of it, is 
given in Watson’s Annals of Philadelphia, vol i. pp. 376-7: see, also, 
Mr. Hazard’s Annotations, vol. iii. pp. 190 and 193. 


(To be continued.) 
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RECORDS OF CHRIST CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA. 


BURIALS, 1709-1760. 


CONTRIBUTED BY CHARLES R. HILDEBURN. 


Oct. 18, 1738. 
Sept. 2, 1749. 
June 11, 1753. 
Nov. 2, 1756. 
Nov. 6, 1756. 
Aug. 30, 1759. 
Jan. 17, 1758. 
Sept. 12, 1759. 
Nov. 5, 1736. 
Aug. 1, 1751. 


Dee. 13, 1734. 


(Continued from page 346.) 


Grew, 
“ 


“ce 
“ 
“ 
“ 


Grice, 
74 
Grier, 


Griffin, 
Griffiths, 


Jan. 5, 1709-10. Grimbrig, 


May 15, 1754. 
April 20, 1729. 
Oct. 1, 1757. 
Aug. 25, 1758. 
Nov. 22, 1752. 
Jan. 31, 1759. 
May 23, 1738. 


Aug. 17, 1713. 


Griste, 
Grocket, 


Grogan, 
“ 
Groves, 
oe 


Growden, 
Guesling, 


Jan. 25,1715-16. “ 


Oct. 8, 1732. 


Guislin, 


Mar. 2, 1730-1. Gumett, 


Sept. 25, 1756. 


Nov. 21, 1732. 


Gumley, 
Gutridge, 


Mar. 26, 1726-7. Gwin, 


Aug. 5, 1727. 
July 31, 1709. 


Dec. 28, 1737. 
July 38, 1746. 
July 29, 1723. 
July 12, 1746. 
April 14, 1753. 
Sept. 6, 1748. 


Gynking, 


Habbert, 
Hackburn, 
Haddock, 
Hailston, 
Haines, 
Hains, 


Elizabeth, wife of Theophilus. 
Elizabeth, dau. of Theophilus. 
Elizabeth, dau. of Theophilus. 
dau. of Theophilus. 
dau. of Theophilus. 
Theophilus. 

Mary, dau. of John. 
Catharine, dau. of Francis. 
Capt. George. [Giles John. 
Frances Henrietta, dau. of 
Grace. 

Walter. 

George, son of Thomas. 
William. 

Anne, dau. of Thomas. 
James. 

John. 

John. 

Joseph, Esq. [Katharine. 
Susannah, dau. of Ceesar and 
Elizabeth, dau. of Cesar. 
Nicholas. 

Stephen, son of Stephen. 

son of Elizabeth. 
Ann, dau. of John. Fe 
John. 

Mary. 

Mr. Thomas. 











Mary, wife of William. 
Samuel. 

Mary. 

Mary, dau. of Joseph. 
Henry, son of Stephen. 
James, son of Peter. 
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Aug. 20, 1756. 
Sept. 7, 1756. 
Dee. 6, 1711. 
June 20, 1720. 
Sept. 3, 1720. 
Feb. 8, 1725-6. 
April 16, 1733. 
Sept. 16, 1739. 
Sept. 27, 1741. 
Sept. 21, 1746. 
July 30, 1749. 
Aug. 27, 1750. 
May 31, 1751. 
Oct. 3, 1751. 
July 6, 1752. 
June 12, 1753. 
Oct. 9, 1746. 
Dee. 27, 1754. 
Oct. 17, 1756. 
Sept. 11, 1716. 
Sept. 12, 1732. 
Sept. 30, 1741. 
Nov. 5, 1749. 
Aug. 7, 1752. 
Mar. 15, 1753. 
Sept. 14, 1758. 
Oct. 22, 1758. 
April 6, 1727. 
Sept. 19, 1748. 
Dec. 4, 1738. 
July 31, 1756. 
Nov. 6, 1717. 
Oct. 4, 1714. 
Sept. 3, 1741. 
Dee. 27, 1728. 
July 23, 1759. 
Sept. 12, 1742. 
Nov. 17, 1756. 
Nov. 13, 1756. 
Aug. 14, 1758. 
Sept. 10, 1759. 
Dee. 29, 1726. 
Sept. 6, 1747. 
April 24, 1759. 
Sept. 7, 1741. 


Hales, 


“ 
Hall, 
“ce 
“ce 
(74 
a 
“ 
“ 
“ 
4 
(74 
“ 
“ 
74 
“ 


Ham, 
“ 
oe 


Hambleton, 
Hamilton, 
oe 


“ 
“ 
74 
“ 
“ 


Hammett, 
Hammon, 
Hammond, 
Hanah, 
Hancock, 
Handy, 
Hanmarsh, 
Hannis, 

“ 


Hanson, 
“cc 


“ 
“ 
iT 


Harbett, 
Harcombe, 
Hardcastle, 
Hardee, 


son of Samue:. 

son of Samuel. 
Elizabeth, wife of William. 
Anne, wife of Alexander. 
Robert, son of Alexander and 
Elizabeth. [ Anne. 
Samuel. 

Mary. Aseaman’s wife. Beg. 
Elizabeth, dau. of Samuel. 
John, son of Samuel. 
Robert, son of Robert. 
Mary, dau. of David. 
Mary, dau. of John. 
Susannah, dau. of David. 
Thomas, son of John. 
Benjamin, son of David. 
Thomas, son of Thomas 
Anthony. 

Anthony. 

James. 

Richard. 

David. 

Catharine. 

Charles, son of John. 
William. 

John, son of John. 

John. 

Thomas. 

John. 

William. 

Charles. 

Leonard. 

Thomas. 

John. 

Dorothy. 

Ann, dau. of John. 

George. 








dau. of Jonathan. 
dau. of Jonathan. 
son of Jonathan. 
Mary, dau. of Jonathan. 
Elizabeth, wife of John. 
Sarah, wife of John. 
William, son of William. 
William. 
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July 21,1726. Harden, Enoch, son of Miles and Jane. 

July 9, 1759. " Stephen, son of Francis. 

Jan. 27, 1718-9. Hardin, Mitchell, son of Miles and 

Mar. 15, 1745-6. “ Mary, wife of John. _—[Jane. 

Aug. 29,1751. Harding, Sarah, dau. of Francis. 

Sept. 15, 1756. * son of Francis. 

Sept. 20, 1758. ” Samuel. 

Sept. 10, 1736. Hardy, William, son of William. 

Aug. 24,1711. Hare, Elizabeth, dau. of Francis and 
Mary. 

) | Mar. 2,1712-3. “ Mary, ies. of Francis and 
bY May 12, 1740. * Henry. [Mary. 
har Nov. 1, 1747. * Gertrude. 
ett Oct. 14, 1759. “ Eleanor. 
yl: Aug. 10,1759. Harford, Elizabeth, dau. of Rosanna. 
1 Aug. 26,1746. Hargrave, Anne, wife of Joseph. 

f July 3, 1748. sad John, son of Joseph. 
Bi} July 18, 1750. * Joseph, son of Joseph. 
i ' Nov. 27, 1755. ” Sarah, dau. of Joseph. 
I Nov. 20, 1728. Hargreave, John, son of Charles. Quakers’ 

i Aug. 27,1739. Haries, Margaret. [Ground. 

1 Aug. 31, 1739. “ Anne, dau. of John. 
Feb. 28, 1738-9. Harper, Sarah, wife of Ralph. 
July 29, 1745. . Benjamin, son of Benjamin. 
Jan. 11,1748-9. “ Gabriel, son of Ralph. 
Sept. 17, 1752. * Joseph. : 
Sept. 9, 1759. * Ralph. 
Aug. 12,1759. Harps, dau. of Henry. 
j Aug. 12,1713. Harris, Thomas. 
Nov. 12, 1729. - William. 
Mar. 19,1730-1. “ Anne. 
Mar. 31,1730-1. “ Mary. 
Oct. 18, 1732. a Anne. 
Sept. 14, 1744. « Margaret, wife of William. 
Sept. 7, 1758. $ William. [ces, 
4 Aug. 16,1718. Harrison, Joseph, son of John and Fran- 
H Sept. 1, 1720. V Thomas, son of Daniel and 
if July 16, 1722. «“ Mary. [Judith. 
te July 30, 1722. * Thomas. 
July 13, 1727. “ Frances, wife of John. 
i Aug. 17, 1727. * Daniel, son of Daniel and 
ih Judith. 
Sept. 11, 1729. “ Daniel, son of Daniel. 
ij Dec. 16, 1729. * Daniel. 


i (To be continued.) 
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MAY AND OCTOBER MEETINGS OF THE HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The annual meeting of the Society was held on Monday evening, May 5, 
1879, the President, Mr. Wallace, in the chair. 

Mr. Frederick D. Stone, the Librarian of the Society, read a paper en- 
titled “ Philadelphia Society a Hundred Years Ago; or, the Reign of Con- 
tinental Money.” 

On motion of Dr. Edward Shippen a resolution of thanks was offered Mr. 
Stone, and of request that a copy of his paper be furnished to the Society. 

The President stated that among the valuable presentations to the Society 
since the last meeting he wished particularly to call attention to the very 
magnificent volume relating to the “ Genealogy of the Taylor Family.” The 
Secretary then read from letters of Joseph L. Chester, LL.D., now of London, 
formerly of Philadelphia, through whose exertions this copy has been pro- 
cured for the Society, it being one of four sent to this country. He wrote 
that the edition consisted of one hundred copies, and as the whole outlay 
amounted to £10,000, each copy cost $500, and the binding of the edition 
alone cost $2500. 

The Secretary read a letter dated Hartford, Conn., February 25, 1879, 
from Messrs. Brinley and Trumbull, administrators of the estate of Mr. 
George Brinley, notifying the President of the Society that in carrying out 
the known intentions of Mr. Brinley, they had determined in the sale of his 
American Library to give to certain Institutions and Societies the opportu 
nity of obtaining at the sale, free of cost, such of his books as they should 
respectively select for their libraries, to the value in the aggregate of 
$25,000, and that the Historical Society of Pennsylvania was authorized 
to bid off at the sale books for the Society’s Library to the amount of $2000. 

The President stated that at the first of the three sales—which comprised 
more particularly those books relating to New England—the Society had 
made purchases under this offer to the value of $300, and that the balance 
of the $2000 was reserved for the second and third sales, which would comprise 
the works relating more particularly to Pennsylvania and the Middle States. 

Mr. Charles M. Morris, the President of the Council, read the annual re- 
port of that body to the Society. 

A special meeting of the Society was held at the Hall on the evening of 
Oct. 20, 1879, Vice-President Keim in the chair. 

The meeting having been called to order, the Chairman introduced Samuel 
W. Pennypacker, Esq., who read an essay entitled “The Settlement of 
Germantown, and the Causes which led to it.” 

Upon the conclusion of the reading, on motion of Vice-President Horatio 
Gates Jones, Mr. Pennypacker received the thanks of the Society for his 
valuable and interesting paper, a copy of which he was requested to furnish 
the Society. 

On motion, the meeting then adjourned. 
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» NOTES AND QUERIES. 
Notes. 


Tue Tuirp Swepisu Expepition To New Swepen.—The following names 
of persons, who embarked in Sweden, in 1641, for the colony of New Sweden 
(as related on page 407), are obtained from copies of lists, preserved in the 
Royal Archives at Stockholm, in the possession of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, one of which, comprising thirty-three individuals, is headed 
“Des Secretar’j Betjers Musterrul auf die Persohnen so mitt der Floijten 
Charitas auf Cottenburgh sein gefahren, und von dennen nach Nova 
Suecia sollen iibergefiihrt werden,” and the other, mentioning thirty-five 
emigrants, is entitled “ Lengde der Persohnen so mitt der F'locjten Charitas 
von hier den 3 Maij A° 1641 auf? Gottenburgh sein gefahren,” etc. : 

Mans Kling, with his wife, a maid, and a little child, to serve as lieutenant 
on the pay of 40 riksdaler a month, beginning May 1, 1641, granted 50 
riksdaler, expectancy-money, by Clas Fleming, as a present. June 20, 
1644, he was the officer on the Schuylkill. 

Herr Christoffer (no surname in the original), a priest, going on the 
recommendation of the Rzksamzral, from whom he received a present of 100 
daler, copper money, stipulating for nothing but maintenance, since he 
joins the expedition to gain experience. This person and the two following 
are not named in the Lists of 1644 and 1648, and probably either did not 
reach New Sweden, or made but a short sojourn with the colony. 

Gustaf Strahl, a young nobleman, sailing also on the recommendation of 
the Admiral for a similar purpose, receiving nothing, therefore, from the 
Company but maintenance. 

Michel Jansson, the burgomaster’s son, from Gefle, also an adventurer, 
receiving no compensation for the same reason. 

Mins Svensson Loom (according to Beyer’s Musterrul, Larsson), a tailor, 
formerly lieutenant, to engage in agricultural pursuits, paid at the start 5 
riksdailer, but drawing no wages nor monthly allowances; accompanied by 
his wife, with two young daughters, and a little son. Le is not mentioned 
in the List of 1644, but was still living in New Sweden, a freeman, in 1648. 

Olof Persson Stille, of Penningsby Manor, Liinna Parish, Roslagen, a 
millwright, to engage in agriculture, paid at the start 50 daler, copper 
money, drawing no additional wages, but to be paid for whatever work he 
does for, and for whatever he furnishes to, the Company; accompanied b 
his wife and two children, one seven, the other one and a half years old. 
He is not mentioned in the List of 1644, but his place of residence in 1655 
is indicated on Lindstrém’s Map. In1658, and subsequently, he was one of 
the magistrates on the Delaware. He was still living in July, 1684, when 
he obtained confirmation of a grant of land in Passyunk, in Philadelphia 
County, Pa., (ceded to him June 3, 1664, by d’Hinojossa, the Dutch Gover- 
nor on “South River,”) but died before May, 1693, leaving as heir an only 
son, John Stille,’ born in America in 1646, the ancestor of a well-known 
Philadelphia family. 

Mats Hansson or Jansson, to serve as gunner for the new fort, and at the 
same time engage in agricultural pursuits, or the cultivation of tobacco; 
accompanied by his wife. In 1644 he acted as gunner at Fort Christina, 
and is described in 1648 as “ freeman.” 

Anders Hansson or Jansson, the gunner’s brother, engaged by Mans 
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Kling as a servant of the Company, to cultivate tobacco, to receive as yearly 
wages 20 rzksdaler and a coat; a freeman in 1648. This name and the one 
which follows do not appear in the List of 1644. 

Axel Stille, detto, with 15 daler copper money at the start; likewise a 
freeman in 1648. He was naturalized in 1661 in Maryland, but probably 
returned to the Delaware, since the name occurs among those of persons 
residing in Passyunk, in Philadelphia County, in 1683. 

Olof Palsson, ditto, with 20 daler copper money at the start. This 
name and the one which follows do not occur in the Lists of 1644 and 1648. 

Per Jéransson, the same as Palsson. 


Jan Ericsson, from Angermanland, ditto ; a labourer, cultivating tobacco 
on the plantation at Upland in 1644, in 1648 a soldier. 

Jacob Sprint, from Nyland, the same as Axel Stille; occupied in 1644 
and 1648 like Ericsson. 

Pal Jéransson or Jéinsson, from Jemtland, ditto ; in 1644 a labourer, cul- 
tivating tobacco at the plantation on the Schuylkill, in 1648 a soldier. 

Evert Hindricsson, a Finn, the same as Palsson; in 1644 occupied like 
Jan Ericsson; in 1648 still a labourer. Banished from Upland in 1663, he 
settled afterwards at Crane Hook, and became captain of the company there. 
He was a participant in the insurrection of the “ Long Finn,” for which 
offence he was fined 300 guilders. For some reference to him see Tue PEnn- 
SYLVANIA MaaazinE, vol. ii. pp. 329-30. 

Lars Markusson, the same as Anders Hansson. Possibly the person 
called Carl Marckusson, who died at Elfsborg July 10, 1643. 

Hindrich Matsson, a lad, to receive 10 rzksdaler as yearly wages, with 10 
daler copper money at the start; occupied in 1644 and 1648 like Pal 
Jéransson. 

Johan Andersson, a lad, ditto; occupied in 1644 and 1648 like Jan 
Ericsson. 

Olof Ericsson, a lad, ditto ; in 1644 a labourer at Tinicum, appointed to 
make hay for the cattle, and to accompany the Governor on the little yacht; 
still a labourer in 1648. 

Pal Smaal, a lad, a baker’s son, from Norrmalm, receiving no wages 
from the Company; served as a soldier, and set out from Christina for 
Sweden, on the Fama, June 20, 1644. 

Carl Jansson, to accompany the expedition for punishment. Printz 
speaks of this person in his Report to the West India Company, dated 
February 20, 1647, as follows: “The bookkeeper Carl Johanson, who 
chanced to get into a difficulty through some misdemeanour in Kiexholm [in 
Finland], and for that reason was sent over to New Sweden, has been here 
six years, and behaved very well the whole time. Three years ago I not 
only appointed him to take care of the storehouse, but also trusted him to 
receive and audit the Commissary’s monthly accounts, giving him a salary 
of 10 riksdaler per month (to be ratified graciously by the Right Hon. 
Company), which service he ever since has sie g Faron ape Now he 
requests,” proceeds the Governor, “by Her Royal Majesty’s and the Rt. 
Hon. Company’s favour, to be allowed, with the next ship, to go home to the 
Kingdom for a while, so long as it may please Her Royal Majesty, to settle 
his affairs there. His purpose for the future is willingly to serve Her Royal 
Majesty and the Rt. Hon. Company to the best of his judgment and ability, 
yet. as he lives, either here in New Sweden, or wheresover else he may be 
ordered.” 

Mats Hansson, formerly Clas Fleming’s servant, drawing no wages, only — 
to be supplied with needful apparel, because he committed an offence and 
must accompany the expedition for punishment; in 1644 occupied like Jan 
Ericsson, in 1648 a freeman. 
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Peter Larsson Kock, born in 1611, “ ein gefangener Knecht,” out of 
Smedjegarden, to serve, as punishment, for necessary food and clothes, paid 
at the start 2 daler copper money; in 1644 occupied like Pal Jéransson, in 
1648 a freeman. He held several offices under the government of the 
colony, and died at Kipka, in Philadelphia County, Pa., by March, 1688-9. 
He had, at least, six sons and as many daughters, and left numerous descend- 
ants. For some reference to him see a foot-note on page 94. 

Eskil Larsson (in Beyer’s Musterrul, Michel Hindrichson), a deserter from 
the army, sent by the War Office for punishment ; not named in the List of 
1644, in 1648 a labourer. 

The persons mentioned above were joined by others at Gottenburg, and 
the Rulle of 1648 (referred to on page 402, note * supplies their names: 

Clement Jéransson, a courier Mee ane gene and “ forest-destroying” 
Finn, of the Parish of Sund, in Vermland, enlisted for punishment in the 
soldiery ; permitted by a royal mandate to Governor Olof Stake, dated July 
29, 1640, to emigrate to New Sweden, where in 1644 he cultivated tobacco 
as a labourer on the plantation at Upland, and by 1648 became a freeman. 

Eskil Larsson, or Lars Eskilsson, dztto. 

Bartel Eskilsson, son of the preceding, ditto. 

Hans Mansson, from Skara (most likely the trooper spoken of on page 
407), occupied like Clement Jéransson in 1644, in 1648 a freeman. 

Hindrich Matsson, a Finn, dztto. 

Lars Bidrsson, in 1644 the same as Jéransson, in 1648 still alabourer. He 
had a son Laurence (born in New Sweden in August, 1648), who lived in 
Dublin Township, Philadelphia County, Pa., and left issue known by the 
surname of Boore. 

Sivert or Evert Sivertsson, who came as a freeman on the Charztas, not 
named in the List of 1644, but still living in New Sweden in 1648. 

Mans Jéransson, a Finn, sent out on the Kalmar Nyckel, who afterwards 
(by 1648) became a freeman. Neither this nor the following name occurs in 
the List of 1644. 

Mats Olofsson, who came on the Kalmar Nyckel as a sailor, in 1648 a 
wood-sawyer. 

Claes Claesson, a Dutch carpenter, who came on the Charitas, residing 
in 1644 on the island at Christina. 

Laurens Andriesson Cuyper, a Dutchman who came in the Kalmar 
Nyckel, in 1644 making tobacco-casks, ete., at Christina. 

Lucas Persson, who came as a sailor on the Charvtas, in 1644 engaged 
like Cuyper, in 1648 a sailor on the sloop at New Sweden. 

‘Lars Thomson, from Vedding, who came as a sailor on the Charitas, in 
1644 and 1648 a sailor on the sloop. 

Anders Christiansson Dreyer, a miller, in 1644 at Christina. 

Knut Martensson Vasa, who came as a sailor, in 1644 cultivating tobacco 
for the Company on the plantation at Christina, in 1648 a freeman. 

Olof Thorsson, in 1644 engaged like Vasa, in 1648 still a labourer. 

Lars Andersson Ulf, from Gottenburg, in 1644 engaged like Vasa, in 
1648 cook on the sloop. 

Gottfried Hermansson, who came as a steward on the Charitas, in 1644 
and 1648 assistant to the commissary. G. B. K 


Wittarp Memortat.—We have received from Messrs. Robert Clark & 
Co., Cincinnati, a biographical sketch of Major John Willard. a native of 
the parish of Horsmonden, in the county of Kent, England, who was born 
about 1605, and came to Boston in May, 1634. His first wife was Mary, d. 
of Henry and Jane (Ffeylde) Sharp, a native of Horsmonden. His second 
wife was Elizabeth Dunster, sister of the Rev. Henry Dunster, President of 
Harvard College. 
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Tar Remarns or CartstopHer Cotumspus.—At meetings of the New 
Jersey Historical Society, held within the past two years, interesting papers 
were read by Mr. Wm. A. Whitehead and Col. R. S. Swords, relating to the 
alleged discovery of the bones of Columbus in the Cathedral of San Domingo ; 
and we are indebted to the Corresponding Secretary of the Society for 
copies of pamphlets respecting the subject, which we have examined with 
satisfaction. ‘lhe remains of Columbus were removed (as is well known) 
from Valladolid, where the great man died, to the Carthusian Monastery of 
Las Cuevas, in Seville, from whence they were transported, with those of his 
son Diego, (in 1536 according to the historians, more probably a year or two 
later,) to the island then known as Hispaniola, in the West Indies, and 
buried in the sanctuary of the Cathedral of San Domingo. Here they 
reposed, beyond dispute, until the year 1795, when the Spanish authorities, 
being about to cede the island to the French, obtained leave to transfer the 
precious relics to Cuba, where they deposited, with much pomp of civil and 
religious ceremony, the 19th of the following March, what was assumed to 
be the body of Columbus, near the high altar in the Cathedral of Havana. 
No general doubt was entertained, either then or subsequently, with regard 
to the correct identification of the remains ; but a tradition, it seems, has ever 
since existed among certain circles of Dominicans, that a serious error was 
committed on the august occasion, and that the bones of the great admiral 
still lay interred “on the gospel side of the high altar” of their cathedral. 
Fresh life was given to this suspicion by the finding, during recent excava- 
tions in the church, of the remains of Admiral Lewis Columbus, grandson of 
Christopher Columbus ; and further investigation led to the discovery, on the 
9th and 10th of September, 1877, of two vaults, situated where the tradition 
indicated, one of which—entirely empty—is supposed to have held the body 
taken, as stated, to Havana, (very likely that of Diego Columbus,) while the 
other, separated from the former by a wall of stone six inches thick, to the 
joy of Bishop Cocchia and Canon Billini and the civil authorities present, 
was found to contain a small leaden case of human bones and dust, bearing 
Spanish inscriptions in German characters, interpreted: “ Discoverer of 
America. First Admiral.” “The Illustrious and Renowned Man Christo- 
pher Columbus.” The unlooked-for possession of so extraordinary a treasure 
naturally produced “enthusiasm, bordering on delirium,” among the inhab- 
itants of San Domingo, and, at the instigation of the Spanish Academy of 
History, the Spanish consul, in conjunction with an agent specially appointed 
by His Catholic Majesty, solicited from the authorities of the Republic per- 
mission to make an examination of the discovered case and contents through 
a scientific commission to be selected for the purpose. This request was 
promptly granted, and the examination was carefully conducted on the 2d 
of January, 1878, resulting to the satisfaction of those concerned, as well as 
in the finding of a little plate of silver, not observed at the first opening of 
the case, inscribed : “ A portion of the remains of the First Admiral Christo- 

her Columbus Discoverer.” The German and Italian consuls are particu- 
arly mentioned as having taken a lively interest in the investigations in 
the cathedral, and the latter communicated the facts to La Societa Ligure 
di Storia Patria, of Genoa, which, after listening to a critical account of 
the discovery at San Domingo, read by the Secretary-General L. 1. Bel- 
grano, Consul Cambiaso himself being present, unanimously adopted the 
conviction of the genuineness of the remains found as related. To test the 
truth of this conclusion Belgrano suggests, with Henry Harrisse (Les restes 
mortels de Cristophe Colomb, in Revue Critique (Paris), num. 1, 5 janvier, 
1878), @ consultation of the original accounts of the transactions at San 
Domingo on the 22d of December, 1795, presumed to be in the keeping of 
the Spanish Departments of the State and Navy in Madrid, and not in print ; 
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and, with both Harrisse and Emiliano Tejera (Los Restos de Colon en Santo 
Domingo, zbi, 1878), the publication of the act of translation of the remains 
of Columbus from Seville to San Domingo, as well as an examination of the 
archives of the descendants of the discoverer of America, the Dukes of 
Veraguas. Unfortunately, all civil and ecclesiastical records of San 
Domingo were removed in 1801 to Havana, where it is scarcely likely infor- 
mation upon a subject so nearly concerning the Cubans will readily be 
imparted. With regard, however, to any intentional fraud perpetrated on 
the latter (or rather on the Spanish naval commander who transferred the 
body to Havana), we must, in closing this note, state our dissent from the 
view, expressed by Mr. Whitehead, of chicanery on the part of one of the 
canons of the Cathedral of San Domingo in delivering what he knew were 
not the veritable remains of the great admiral. Such an hypothesis seems 
to us quite unnecessary, and {is distinctly refuted by Belgrano, Tejera, and 
Monsenor Cocchia (Colon en Quisqueya). His lordship attributes the 
error partly to haste, partly to singular inaptness for so serious a duty in the 
persons delegated to perform it. K. 


Dr. BarnaBas Binney To Dr. Soromon Drowne.—We are indebted to 
Mr. Henry T. Drowne of New York for the following interesting letter from 
Dr. Barnabas Binney, father of the late Horace Binney, to Dr. Drowne, Mr. 
Drowne’s grandfather. 


General Hospital ; French Creek, ‘ on 
30 Miles from Philadelphia, } Ave’s 3lst, "78. 
My Dear Friend :— 

After having very frequently wrote to you without ever hearing from or 
of you, I was lately favour’d with a Line of yours, dated near eight Months 
back. There is surely an uncommon Fatality attending my Letters & I am 
afraid you have almost forgot me. Believe, my dear Sir, altho’ my Friend- 
ship was not noisy, nor can be noisy ; altho’ my Affection was not ostensible, 
nor much tried, it was, it ¢s ardent & permanent. Adulation you know I 
am no great Friend to, I will not say for why, or wherefore, but united or 
single, I shall wish you well, still think & speak of you with pleasure & still 
desire a steady Correspondence with you. I long since congratulated you 
upon your happy Connection & requested Liberty to offer my most respect- 
ful Compliments to y" Lady; I must again repeat what I then ventur'd & 
again wish you all the possible sweets of the tenderest, closest connubial 
Amity. 

In upwards of a Dozen Letters since I saw you (but one from you all the 
Time) I have communicated to you a mere History of my Life in this part 
of our American World. Particularly I mentioned my having been a senior 
Surgeon in this middle Department ever since I left y°; my having wandered 
all over the Jerseys & this State in different Hospitals; my being tired of 
such a vagrant Life & satiated with Hospital Experience itself; my deter- 
mination to settle somewhere soon &c. &c. &c. &c. Iam now as much ata 
Loss to determine finally my Post as I’ve been at all. Our Hospitals this 
Way are getting upon a much more regular & honorable Footing ; hence m 
Inducement to stay in y™. I am also blest with a Reputation. I’m loat 
to leave. However I may yet quit them in a few Weeks. Philadelphia is 
probably my seat. 

Mrs. Binney, who has been with me thro’ all my Tours, is also desirous of 
retiring to y® Bosom of permanent domestic Peace. I particularly men- 
tion’d my Losses by the Capture of that City. But Heaven is all provident! 
I have but little political or military to communicate now; this is not the 
Quarter. To-morrow, at Philad*, four commission’d officers of the Delaware 
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Gallies are to be shot for desertion y* last Winter. Two in y* same predi- 
cament have been hanged there lately already. Your old friend 7’homas 
y® Tutor, having got into y* medical Tribe has been one of my Mates these 
six Months past. He studied with’ Kuhn six Months last year. He is 
deserving & sends his Love. Mr. ng I suppose you know is Ass‘ Secty 
to his Excellency. Crosby, Ridgley, F'rizly, W. Wetherspoon, &c. &c. are 
Junt Surg™ I suppose you know also. Hutchinson a Surg® in fly* Hos’. 
Young J. Foulk is with post; a a young Quaker still. Rush has 
quarrel’d himself out of all public Posts. Poor, worthy Dunlap got married 
& stay’d in the City; it has hurt him much. He is yet there. Kuhn, Rush 
& Old Bond I hear intend to Lecture in y Winter. Thank God I’m done 
with them. Long-Island Smzth whom y° knew at y® Lectures has been one 
of my Jun™ Surg™ this Year past, he’s well, & sends compliments, &c. 

We are all now waiting with Impatience for news from y* Quarter. Write me 
fully & immediately p™ post to Philad*. I shall be there. Please to present 
my Respects to y™ Parents, to my old Friend Holdroy’d, Messrs. Browns & 

Sister Sally, &c. &c. Please to inform me what I shall do with y" Things. 

ou have suffer’d some Loss tho’ I’ve sav’d y® most of them. I long for y® 
Period when Sczence shall be y® Subject of our Letters. Farewell my dear 
Friend, believe me & mine your’n & your’s. Write me soon. 


B, Binney. 
[Addressed] 
Doct Solomon Drowne, 
Providence, 
Rhode Island. 


Correction 1n “A Waxk To Darsy” (vol. iii. p. 251).—In your interesting 
paper in the last number of the Magazine, you have inadvertently fallen into 
a slight error in stating that the late Admiral Geo. C. Read lies buried in 
the grounds of the Naval Asylum, Gray’s Ferry Road. 

He was buried there, but, when the Naval Hospital was built—about 
1864—it was found necessary to place it upon the site of the asylum ceme- 
tery, where Admiral Read, Commodore Elliott, and many of the old petty 
officers and seamen of the early days of our navy were interred. 

The Government bought a large lot in Mount Moriah Cemetery, and 
removed the remains of all of them to that place, except those of Admiral 
Read, which were reinterred in Laurel Hill, in a lot belonging, I think, to 
his wife’s nieces, the daughters of the late Judge Pettit. 

As the Historical Society possess a fine portrait of the late admiral, I 
thought that perhaps it would be as well to correct the inaccuracy as to his 
place of burial. I feel sure it is the only one in your valuable contribution 
to local history. Yours very sincerely, 

Epwarp Suipren, 
M.D., U.S.N. 


Wampum.—In January, 1868, Dr. Ashbel Woodward, of Franklin, Conn., 
read an excellent address on wampum, before “‘The Numismatic and Anti- 
quarian Society” of Philadelphia. Dr. Woodward says: “It seems almost 
incredible that the Indian could have produced so clever an article as wam- 
pum with his rude implements. Some have conjectured that the specimens 
produced before the natives obtained awl blades from the colonists were very 
inferior to their later productions. One writer even goes so far as to sug- 
gest that, before the advent of the Europeans, Indian beads consisted mostly 
of small pieces of wood, stained white or black. The fact is, however, that 
the manufacture of wampum dates back at least to the time of the mound 
builders, for quantities of beads similar in form to the more modern article, 
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and proved by chemical tests and structural peculiarities to be similar in 
material, have been exhumed from the ancient mounds in the west.” 

‘The common clam-shell was used in making wampum. The beads are 
oblong cylinders, about one-eighth of an inch in diameter and a quarter of 
an inch long; those made from the dark purple portion of the shell being 
double the value of the white ones. It was manufactured by the Indians 
living on the sea-coast, as they, naturally, could more readily obtain the raw 
material. The Narragansett Indians were great producers of wampum, 
and little was made by any of the tribes living north of them, and tradition 
credits them with first making wampum belts. The Long Island Indians 
were, however, by far the largest makers of this much coveted article, 
which, before colonial times, was used for personal adornment. Subsequent 
to their intercourse with the whites, the Indians used wampum as money, 
and as presents to give an importance to the treaties which they entered into. 

Dr. Woodward’s investigations are, we believe, the most extensive which 
have been made on the subject. They have been published by Mr. Joel 
Munsell, of Albany. 


Corrections 1n “THe DescenDANts oF JOrAN Kyn.”—Vol. ii. p. 445, 
3d line from the foot, after “Robert Wade” add: also a member of the 
Council. At the end of the next line add: A fac s¢mile of the Oath and 
signatures appears in the Appendix to the Charter to William Penn, etc., 
published at Harrisburg in 1879. Mr. Sandelands writes his name Sand- 
lenes. Ibid. p.447, 13th line, for 1693” read 1690, and after “ Court” add: 
at New Castle, and in 1693 of that. Jbdd. p. 452, line 17, after “numerous” 
insert as follows: In company with his brother Erick and many “of the 
peaceable and well-affected Inhabitants of the County of Philadelphia,” he 
signed a “ Remonstrance,” addressed to Governor Markham, March 12, 
1696-7, complaining of the attempted introduction of “another method than 
that which is prescribed by the Charter in Respect of the government, not 
only in Respect of the promulgacon & publishing of Bills to bee passed into 
Laws by the Gouernt & Councill, But also with Respect to the Number of 
Representatives to serve in Councill & Assembly, as well as other privi- 
ledges Contained therein,” and requesting that the provisions of the Charter 
in such cases be regarded. 

Vol. iii. p. 94, before the 18th line from the foot insert: one of the Pro- 
priectors of West New Jersey, being. Jbed. p. 206, line 11, after “ Delaware” 
add as follows: Mr. Yeates was rated one of the wealthier inhabitants of 
Philadelphia in the Tax List of 1693, and resided at that time in a house 
on the east side of Front Street, between Walnut and Spruce, afterwards 
sold by him to Governor Markham, who occupied it until his death. In 
June, 1694, with Joshua Carpenter and others, he signed a petition to 
Governor Fletcher for a street under the bank of the town, towards the 
river, “ from y® landing caled y* blue ancor up to y* north bridge, which may 
be caled by y* name of Dellaware Street”—granted under the name of King 
Street, known to-day as Water Street. Before the close of this year he 
removed to Chester County, as appears from a deed for land below New 
Castle, called “ Markham’s Hope,” purchased by him, at that date, from 
Governor Markham. Jbrd. p. 210, 12th line from the foot, add: To the 
determined conduct of Messrs. Yeates and French, with their associates, at 
this period, is, without doubt, properly attributed the present existence of 
the Commonwealth of Delaware, separate from Pennsylvania, as a sovereign 
State of the Union. Jb/d. p. 215, line 5, for 1796-7 read 1696-7, and to 
the last line add as follows: The original of Mr. Yeates’s petition to Colonel 
Markham, cited in the text, is still preserved in a valuable volume of 
William Penn’s Letters and Ancient Documents, belonging to the Ameri- 
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can Philosophical Society. It is accompanied by a note from Mr. Yeates to 
Patrick Robinson, Secretary of the Province, dated at “ Upland,” a name 
not yet supplanted by the Proprietary’s “Chester.” Jbzd. p. 216, line 22, 
for “ May” read March. Jobcd. p. 217, line 6, after “‘ Kent” read: where he 
resided in 1695. Jbid. p. 220, lines 6-8, omit from “ Chief-Justice” to 
“and,” inclusively. Jb¢d. p. 223, 6th line from the foot, for “m. Nicholas 
Ridgely” read: b. November 20, 1702; m., lst, James Gordon; 2dly, Nich- 
olas Ridgely. Jbzd. p. 331, next to the last line of the text, after “and” 
insert: Representative of Chester County in the Assembly of —o 
from 1720 to 1722. G. B. K. 


Lancaster Firemen 1n 1766.—The following names of the members of 
the Friendship, Union, and Sun Fire Companies of Lancaster are found on a 
remonstrance to the Assembly of Pennsylvania against the repeal of the Act 
passed September, 1765, authorizing a tax for paying a night-watch and for 

roviding reservoirs of water in different parts of the town for use in case of 
re. It is dated January, 1766. To the same paper is attached the names 





of the chief officers of the Borough of Lancaster, which we also print. 


Friendship Fire Company. 
Tho. Barton, 

Wilton Atkinson, 
William White, 
Jacob Fetter, 

David Crissler, 

John Miller, 

Hans Kob, 

Philip Frick, 

John Grosch, 
Nicolaus Staner, 
Steffan Martin, 
Friedrich Staidele, 
Martin Lauman, 
Sebastian Graff, 
John Musser, 
Ludwig Lauman, 
Jas. Ralfe, 

Andrew Graff, 
Francis Sanderson, 
William Jevon, 
John Creaig, 
Michael Diefenderfer, 
William Montgomery, 
Joseph Solomon, 
Ullrick Reigart, 
George Petz, 
Lorentz Marquedant, 
Roger Connor. 


John Feltman, 
Isaac Whitelock, 
George Mayer, 


Union Fire Company. 
Edwd. Shippen, 
Adam Simon Kuhn, 
Christopher Crawford, 
John Hopson, 

Rudy Stoner, 
George Graff, 
Christian Voght, 
Friedrich Danbach, 
Robt. Boyd, 
Anthony Snyder, 
Adam Reigart, 
Christopher Reigart, 
Lenhart Kline, 
John Eberman, 
Henry Dehuff, 
Peter Riblet, 
Mathias Slough, 
Joseph Simon, 
Nics. Miller. 


Chief officers of the Lancaster government. 


James Burd, Chief Burgess. 
A. Hubley, Second Burgess. 


Sun Fire Company. 
Marcus Jung, 
Michael Gross, 

Paul Weitzel, 
Christian Wentz, 
Casper Singer, 
Christoph Breidenhardt, 
William Bausman, 
Christopher Hayne, 
John Spoore, 
Philip Bush, 

John Henry, 
William Bosch, 
Philip Lescher, 
Fred. Stone, 

Bard. Hubley, 
Philip Becker, 
John Epple, 

John Barr, 
Michael Fordins, 
John Hambright, 
Michael Job, 
Jacob Weaver, 
Daniel May, 

Simon Schnyder, 
Henry Huttenstein, 
Christoph Knirrschildt, 
Petter Gander, 
Michael Gertuer. 


Lodwick Stone, 
William Henry, 
Stophel Franciscus, Ch. Cont. 
Casper Shaffner, Town Clerk. 
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Foneran ArMor in Courcnes—Apmirat Sir Wa. Penn.—(From Lon- 
don Notes and Queries, 5th Series, Vol. XI. p. 457.) Among the instances 
of funeral armor in churches is to be found “that of Admiral Sir Wm. Penn, 
the father of the founder of Pennsylvania. It is in the church of St. Mary 
Redcliffe, Bristol, where he was interred on October 3, 1670. The armor 
consists of the entire suit, with helmet, said to have been worn by the gallant 
knight, ‘admiral and general,’ during his last expedition, and it is attached 
to one of the columns of the church, together with his sword, spurs, gauntlet, 
and pennons, now consisting of a few fragments only.” 

To this is added: “In September, 1845, the family vault was opened to 
admit the remains of a descendant, when it was found that the mahogany 
outer coffin was completely decayed, and the leaden one, containing the 
admiral, had given way at the sides. Upon lifting the lid to have the sides 
properly secured, the cerecloth covering the body appeared quite perfect ; 
the face and hands, which had become of a brown color, were alone uncov- 
ered, and they were well preserved, the’ pointed Vandyke beard and mous- 
taches remarkably so. The next day the coffin, having been carefully re- 

aired, was redeposited in the vault. It will be remembered that Sir Wm. 

enn was born in Bristol, and that by his last will he desired his ‘ body to 
be buried in the parish church of Redcliffe, as near unto the body of my 
dear mother, deceased, as the same conveniently may be.’” 


Earty Cuaprers or Cayuca History, 1656-1684. By Charles Hawley, 
D.W., President of the Cayuga Historical Society. 8vo. pp. 106. Auburn, 
N. Y.: Ivison & Perry, 1878. Price $1. 

In this book will be found the translation of those parts of the Relations 
of the Jesuit Fathers which treat of their labors among the Cayugas, and 
the account of the Sulpitian Missions among the emigrant Cayugas about 
Quinté Bay. 

There are no documents of greater importance in studying the history of 
the settlement of this country by the Europeans than the Jesuit Relatzons. 
In them we have the best accounts that have been preserved of the man- 
ners and customs of the Aborigines, and of the country as it appeared before 
it had been changed by the hand of civilization. ‘he language in which 
these descriptions are given has a charm peculiar to the circumstances under 
which they were written. They are the expressions of educated men, who, 
inspired with a religious zeal that supported them through all danger, pene- 
trated into the interior of the Continent, with no more selfish thought 
than to gather into the bosom of that church whose servants they were, the 
unbelieving children of the forest. The grandeur of the scenery which sur- 
rounded them in their labors could not but impress their minds, stirred by 
such an earnest enthusiasm, and the narratives of these apostolic mission- 
aries are as picturesque as they are interesting and truthful. 

It is, however, with the greatest difficulty that we are able to locate the 
minor topographical points mentioned by these early Relators, excellent as 
their maps were considering the circumstances under which they were made, 
and it is only the local historian who can do so with any degree of accuracy. 
It has been the aim of the gentleman who prepared the work of which we 
are speaking to do this for the Cayuga Mission, and there is no necessity of 
saying auything further of its excellence than that it contains the investi- 
— of Dr. Charles Hawley, General John S. Clark, and Dr. J. Gilmary 

ea. 


Krve’s Pocxet-Boox or Crxcrynatt.—This little pamphlet of 88 pages, 
12mo., published by Robert Ciark & Co., of Cincinnati, will be found a use- 
ful addition to any collection of local histories. 
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Tae Buripine anv VoraceE or “Tue Grirron” 1n 1679.—Mr. O. H. Mar- 
shall, of Buffalo, has reprinted from the pubilcations of the Buffalo His- 
torical Society a very interesting address read by him before that institu- 
tion February 3d, 1863. The 7th of last August was the two hundredth 
anniversary of the day upon which the “The Griffon” left her anchorage 
near the foot of Squa Island, and ascended the rapids of the Niagara into 
Lake Erie. The history of her construction and the narrative of her voyage 
under the adventurous La Salle, are the subject of Mr. Marshall’s address, 
which is written after years of investigation and study. 


Tue Lire or Benepicr Arnotp. His Patriotism anp His Treason. 
By Isaac A. Arnold. 8vo. pp.444. Chicago: Jansen McClarg & Co., 1880. 
Price $2.50. 

This work is an able and ingenious argument to endeavor to lessen the 
verdict which has been passed upon the character of Benedict Arnold. The 
author disavows any intention of wishing to mitigate the abhorrence with 
which Arnold’s crime is regarded, but thinks that the services he rendered to 
his country, prior to his treason, were of such value that they should not be 
lost sight of in the shadow of that act. Mr. Arnold says that it is his wish 
to tell the story of Arnold's life as it would have been told had he fallen 
before Quebec or on the banks of the Hudson, and we can only say that he 
has told it very much in that spirit, down almost to the hour of his treason. 
He has made an interesting, lively, and spirited story of the early part of 
Arnold’s career, and has pointed out strongly the injustice with which he 
was treated by Congress. e very much doubt, however, if Mr. Arnold can 
make many of his readers forget the latter part of Arnold’s life as they read 
the first, even under the softening influences of a hundred years. We think 
Mr. Arnold has continued his tenderness in speaking of him until too near 
the time of his treason, and would advise all who read the book to remember 
that Arnold had been in correspondence with the enemy six months when 
his trial took place, nor can we agree with Mr. Arnold that Arnold was not 
then “ irretrievably lost.” 

That portion of Mr. Arnold’s book which treats of Arnold in Europe, and 
of his family, gives it a real value. Mr. Arnold says “The identity in the 
name of the author and the subject, and possibly the treatment, may suggest 
a relationship which does not exist.” Our space will not allow us to enter 
as fully into its examination as a whole, as it was our intention of doing, but 
possibly we may return to the subject in our next issue. 


The Journal of Lieut. John L. Hardenbergh, of the Second New York 
Continental Regiment, from May 1st to October 3d, 1779, in Gen. Sulli- 
van’s campaign against the Western Indians, edited by Gen. John S. 
Clark, with Biographical Sketch by Rev. Charles Hawley, D. D., President 
of the Cayuga Historical Society, will shortly be issued by that Society. 


Bonaparte’s Park anp THE Murats. By E. M. Woodward. 8vo. pp. 
116. Trenton, 1879. 

Col. E. M. Woodward, of Ellisdale, N. J., has gathered under this title 
a series of articles contributed by him to the Bordentown Register. The 
book gives an interesting description of the beautiful home of Joseph 
Bonaparte, ex-King of Spain, which he built at Bordentown, after the 
downfall of ~ in 1814. It also contains interesting reminiscences 
of King Joseph during the time he resided in the United States, and of 
Prince Murat, the son of Marshal Murat. It is gossippy and pleasantly 
written, and will be read with interest. “ 
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Lavy Harrret Ackitanp.—In Lippincott’s Magazine for October, 1879, 
there is a very interesting sketch of Lady Harriet Ackland, by W. L. Stone, 
which corrects the many inaccuracies that have been current in the numerous 
histories of Burgoyne’s Campaign, in reference to that exemplary lady. 

In the Autobiography of Mrs. Fletcher, published by Edmonston & 
Douglas, Edinburgh, within a few years, she gives a narrative of the career 
of the noted Chaplain Brudenell, which exhibits him in no enviable light, in 
his cruel treatment of his wife, who died in October, 1807. They had been 
separated since 1776. The chaplain died 1804. J. J., JR. 


“Computation or Time.”—Errata, Vol. II. p. 400. Foot-note, 5th line 
from bottom, for 58 read 57. Page 402, 11th line from bottom, for first day 
read First day. Vol. III. page 66, 12th line from bottom, for 2 Dec. read 
2 Sept., and on page 69, bottom line, for 41 m. read 48 m. All of these are 
typographical errors, which the reader will please correct. 


Tue Movunp Burtpers.—The race of men who constructed the works of 
such amazing magnitude so common in Ohio and to the west of it, has left 
monuments worthy of the deepest study. There is reason to suppose that 
they were followed, not by the Indians whom our ancestors met, but by 
another race called “Villagers,” who were intermediate. This would give 
a great antiquity to the mound builders; but it is by no means certain that 
they were the first who occupied the country, for already there have been 
discovered evidences that we once had an era of cave life. 

This cave life existed in Pennsylvania, and here also have been found 
traces of the other races. It cannot, therefore, be too strongly urged upon 
the people of the State to carefully observe whatever may fal] under their 
observation calculated to throw light upon this important subject. The 
great mound at Grave Creek, twelve miles below Wheeling, is very near 
the western border of our territory, but traces of the race occur further east. 
Among the manuscripts of Prof. Benj. Smith Barton, of the Univ. of Pa., 
are notes of conversations with John Pemberton on a voyage to England, 
on board the ship Apollo, in 1789. He says: “That Mr. Pemberton tells 
me that on digging a mill-race at his brother’s forge in Virginia, some time 
before the year 1777, at the depth of about fifteen feet from the surface of 
the ground, a stone coffin was discovered. Mr. Pemberton says that the 
coffin was imbedded in a quantity, perhaps a vein, of a stone somewhat re- 
sembling limestone, but of a very spongy nature. Mr. P. cannot tell me, as 
he says he is not curious in these subjects, whether or not any remains of a 
body were found in this coffin.” 

“The Mound Builders; being an account of a remarkable people that 
once inhabited the valleys of the Ohio and Mississippi, together with an in- 
vestigation into the archeology of Butta County, Ohio,” by J. P. MacLean, 
has been published in Cincinnati by Messrs. Robert Clarke & Co. It is 
well calculated to awaken interest in a subject of deep importance. 


Queries. 


Apuerents To Georct Kerta.—What was Proud’s authority for the 
statement in the following note, which appears at the foot of page 369 of 
vol. i. of his History of Pennsylvania ? 

“ Note.—Some of the principal persons who adhered to Keith, and were 
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men of rank, character, and reputation in these provinces, and divers of them 
great preachers and much followed, were, Thomas Budd, George Hutchin- 
son, Robert Turner, Francis Rawle, John Hart, Charles Reade, &c.” 


Monument To Genera Montcomery (vol. iii. p. 234).—In the writings 
of Franklin we find the following references to the monument to Mont- 
gomery, spoken of in his letter to Hutton, printed on page 234 :— 

To John Jay, President of Congress, under date of October 4th, 1779, he 
says: “It is two years, I believe, since I sent the monument of General 
Montgomery. I have heard that the vessel arrived in North Carolina, but 
nothing more. I should be glad to know of its coming to hand, and whether 
it is approved. Here it was admired for the goodness and beauty of the 
marble, and the elegant ——* of the design. The sculptor has had an 
engraving made of it, of which I inclose a copy. It was contrived to be 
affixed to the wall within some church, or in the great room where the Con- 
gress met. Directions for putting it up went with it. All the parts were 
well packed in strong cases.” To Robert R. Livingston he writes August 
12, 1782: “This puts me in mind of a monument I got made here and sent 
to America, by order of Congress, five years since. I have heard of its 
arrival, and nothing more. lt was admired here for its elegant antique 
simplicity of design, and the various beautiful marbles used in its composi- 
tion. It was intended to be fixed against a wall in the State House of 
Philadelphia. I know not why it has been so long neglected; it would, 
methinks, be well to inquire after it, and get it put up somewhere. Direc- 
tions for fixing it were sent with it. I inclose a print of it. The inscription 
in the engraving is not on the monument; it was merely the fancy of the 
engraver. ‘There is a white plate of marble left smooth to receive such in- 
scription as the Congress should think proper.” 

If these passages refer to the monument in St. Paul’s Chapel, New York, 
the following transcripts from the records of the corporation of Trinity 
Church, which I made on the 27th of February last, by the courtesy of Dr. 
Dix, may not be out of place here :— 

“23 May, 1787. Mr. Duane further reported that at the request of the 
Corporation of the City, the committee had given permission for the monu- 
ment to Gen’l Montgomery to be erected under the portico of St. Paul’s 
Chapel, in front of the great window.” 

“18 June, 1787. Mr. Duane produced a design made by Col. Le Enfont 
to ornament that ae of the great window of St. Paul’s Chapel which will 
be obscured by the monument of General Montgomery, which the board 
highly approve of, and request the favour of Col. Le Enfant to superintend 
the execution of it and the putting of it up.” 

Can any of the readers of the Magazine inform us as to how it was that St. 
Paul’s Church, New York, was chosen as the place to erect the monument, aud 
where it was from the time of its arrival in North Carolina until 1787 ? 

T. H. M. 


Reticious ToLeration.— What was the effect of the Act of Tolerancy of 
1689 as to the right of building churches and church-steeples with bells 
hanging in them? 

It is presumed that, before that act was passed, dissenters in England had 
no right to erect church-edifices, steeples, etc. 

Did that act grant to them that right ? 

I find that in the Halle Reports, on page 22, H.M. Muhlenburg uses the 
following words: “‘ According to the Jaws of England and of this Province 
no Sect ar Religion (Denomination) have aright to build a Church-edifice, 
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but those who belong to the Church of England, and with them the Lu- 
therans.” 

Now I should like to know on what legal basis or authority this state- 
ment rests. Any information will be most thankfully received. W. J. M. 


Fiyney.—What is known of Dr. John Finney, son of Robert and Doro- 
thea Finney, of “ Thunder Hill,” New London Tp., Chester Co., Pa.? He 
practised medicine in New Castle, on the Delaware, from 1734 to 1774, and 
died there about April of the latter year, leaving four children, Elizabeth, 
Anna Dorothea, David, and Robert, with regard to whom, also, information 
is desired. Of these, Anna Dorothea Finney married John Finney, of Lon- 
donderry Tp., Chester Co., Pa., where they were living in 1795. David 
Finney practised law for many years in New Castle, and was Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Delaware State in 1778. He married Ann (what 
was her maiden name ?), and died in 1805-6. His daughter Elizabeth mar- 
ried William Miller, Esq., of Philadelphia, Pa., and died about 1800. An- 
other daughter, Sarah Maria, married her cousin French McMullan, Esq. 
One of his sons, David Thompson Finney, and wife Mary, removed to the 
“town of Washington,” Pa., about 1806. Another, Washington Lee Fin- 
ney, was married in Philadelphia in 1797, to Christiana, daughter of George 
Bickham, and practised law in Wilmington, Del., where he died in 1804. 
What is known of any of the persons named ? K. 





Replies, 


Natrionauity or Rosert Futon (vol. iii. p. 356).—In view of the decision 
of the State Commissioners of Pennsylvania, in selecting Robert Fulton as 
one of the two to adorn the gallery of statuary at the Capitol of the Nation, 
all questions touching the place of his nativity are of great interest. 

On the first day of December, 1758, William Foulk, gunsmith, of Lancas- 
ter Lbo., and Margaret Ioulk sold 31 acres of land to Robert Fulton, ‘“ Tay- 
lor.” of Lancaster Bo., which was situated on Conestoga Creek, south of 
Lancaster. And on August 23, 1759, the same Robert Fulton, “Taylor,” 
bought the N. E. corner of Centre Square from Peter Worrell, one of the 
Justices for Lancaster Co. A careful examination of the annual assessment 
lists for Lancaster Borough during these years shows that there was the 
name of but one Robert Fulton. Under the head of “ trades” he is marked 
* shopkeeper.” 

On the 25th day of March, 1763, Alexander Work and wife, of Cumber- 
land Co., Pa., and Hugh Glesford, of Lampeter Township, Lancaster County, 
sold 190 acres of land to Robert Fulton, “ Taylor,” of Lancaster Borough. 
This land adjoined John Line’s, James Scott’s, George Bard’s, and David 
Crawford’s land, in Lampeter Township. At the February term of court, 
1765, a deed was confirmed from John Barr, High Sheriff of Lancaster 
County, for 365 acres of land sold to Robert Fulton, of Lancaster Borough. 
This land belonged to the estate of James Gillespie, in Little Britain Town- 
ship, Lancaster County. The land ran across “ Canawango” Creek, and 
adjoined lands of Walter Denny, James Ramsey, Daniel McFarland, Thomas 
Whiteside, and William Montgomery. Fulton mortgaged his house in Lan- 
caster to Edward Shippen, Jr., of Phila., to raise some of the purchase 
money upon this farm. 

On the 17th day of August, 1765, Robert Fulton, of Little Britain Town- 
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ship, yeoman, and Mary his wife, sold their farm in Lampeter Township to 
John Craig, of the said township. 

On the 29th day of November, 1765, Robert Fulton, of Little Britain, and 
Mary his wife, gave a mortgage on their farm to Wm. West, Samuel Purvi- 
ance the younger, and Joseph Swift, of the city of Phila., merchants, for 
£1777. 9s. 10d. A few years later this mortgage was foreclosed, and the 
farm sold by the sheriff to Joseph Swift, one of the parties named in the 
mortgage. 

The farm is now owned by the descendants of Mr. Swift. 

If Robert Fulton was born in the year 1765, after the purchase of the 
farm in Little Britain, that was doubtless the place of his nativity. If he 
was born in the year 1764, Lancaster City will have to put in her claim for 
the honor of Fulton’s birth-place. 

The land in Little Britain and the adjoining township, until lime was first 
used on the land 40 years ago, did not afford large returns to the farmer. 
And Fulton, doubtless, found it an unprofitable investment, with a heavy 
mortgage on the land. After the sale of the farm in Little Britain I can 
find no record of the transfer of any property to Robert Fulton. There is 
no will on record, nor administrator’s account on file. 

It is not unlikely that Robert Fulton’s father died comparatively poor. 
Mary Fultot, the mother of Robert, was doubtless a woman of energy, who 
had the entire charge of her —- after her husband’s death. 

These dates would seem to preclude all possibility of the death of Robert 
Fulton in a foreign land. Samuev Evans. 

Columbia, Pa., Nov. 24, 1879. 


Nationatity or Rosert Futon (vol. iii. p. 356).— A correspondent writes 
us: There is no room to doubt the nationality of Robert Fulton, the inventor. 
His grandparents were both of Scotch-Irish descent, and came to this coun- 
try about 1720. Alexander Fulton married Mary Smith, and settled in Lan- 
caster County. My great-grandfather, Col. Robert Smith, of Uwchlan, Ches- 
ter County, was a nephew of this Mary Smith, and my grandfather, Joseph 
Smith, of Philadelphia, well remembered in his youth the great preparations 
which a visit to ‘‘ Aunt Fulton” required in the way of baking, boiling, and 
roasting, and in getting ready the —_ equipage which the journey through 
the wilderness required. It was only less formidable than a journey across 
the Atlantic. 

The intimacy was kept up between Joseph Smith, who was an iron and 
shipping merchant, and his cousin, Robert Fulton, throughout the life of 
the latter, and they were partners in several of Fulton’s ventures. The 
name of one of Fulton’s brothers, Abraham Smith, was a family name, being 
borne also by one of Joseph Smith’s uncles. This personal connection and 
business relation between Joseph Smith and Robert Fulton are within the 
knowledge of persons still living, and the family tie was as well known as 
any other fact relating to a family whose written and traditional records are 
both universally full and accurate. Yours, truly, 

Josery S. Harris. 


Lenora or Generations (vol. iii. p. 350).—In answer to the query of 
“J.,” I offer the following: Robert Jefferis, or Jeffries, was a witness at a 
Court held at Chester in 1685, but his birth is unknown. He afterwards 
resided and died in East Bradford Township, Chester County, Pa. Bya 
second wife he had a son Richard, who settled in Huntingdon County, and 
was the father of at least twenty-two children. The generations run thus— 
Robert, b. perhaps 1670, died 1738; Richard, b. 1730, died 1817; Isaiah, b. 
1806, living 1879. Two of Richard’s daughters are also living, in Ohio. 
Mark Jeffries, the eldest son of Richard by his second wife, died Feb. 11, 
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1877, aged 90 years and one day. He was the father of John P. Jeffries, 
Probate Judge of Wayne County, O., author of Natural History of the 
Human Races, and of Gen. N. L. Jeffries, of Washington, D. C. G. C. 


Maroaret Coauian (vol. iii. p. 359).—On noticing the query of your 
correspondent, I searched in my collection for the following letter, which I 
notice is written less than two years after her memoirs were published, and 
may therefore only slightly aid him :-— 

Str—The knowledge I had of you in my native country, America, em- 
boldens me to take the liberty of addressing you, flattering myself that Ma- 
jor Moncrieffe, my late father, who married the sister-in-law of Mr. Frederick 
Jay, brother to Mr. John Jay, of New York, will serve as a friendly recom- 
mendation to your notice. My present application is as one of the subjects 
of America, and therefore I rely upon the goodness of your heart for an atten- 
tive ear, trusting that as far as possible you will be kind enough to use your 
influence. I beg leave to inform you that a very amiable young lady, about 
sixteen years old, a near relative of my husband, was left about two years 
ago at Rouen, under the care of Mr. Bartholomew, and neither her father 
or myself have been able to procure the least information of her, although 
we have every reason to suppose she is considered a prisoner, and treated as 
such, which makes us very unhappy, and although every inquiry has been 
made by our correspondents at Hamburgh, as the inclosed will certify, we 
still remain ‘in the dark, and fear some disaster has happened to her. Per- 
mit me, sir, to implore your aid to discover where she is. The friendship 
which exists between our country and the Republic of France will, I flatter 
myself, if you will have the humanity and condescension to make an appli- 
cation in behalf of this unfortunate Jady, enable us to know where she 
is, which will be a great satisfaction to her father, who is almost distracted 
about her. Her name is Hester Holmes. Mr. Bartholomew lives at Le 
Mevoie, a small village near Rouen. Messrs. Lecotorix, bankers at Rouen, 
with whose family Miss Hester Holmes was on terms of intimacy, can inform 
you, if you will take the trouble to write to your correspondents at Rouen. 
Her father wishes to remit her some money, but from the differences between 
this country and France, he does not know how to do it; if you have the 
goodness, sir, to grant our request, and will favor us with your opinion, 
please to direct a line to James Holmes, Esq., No. 35 Great Queen Street, 
Lincolo’s Inn Fields; it will be thankfully received. 

I have the honor to be, with much respect, 
Sir, your most Obedient Humble Servant, 

April 15, 1795. M. Cocutay. 

P.S. The young lady who will have the honor to deliver to your Excei- 
lency, is sister to the party now in confinement in France, and will inform 
you of every particular. 

His Excen.ency, Taomas PINKNEY. 

This letter is written in a neat strong hand. It has been in my possession 
for several years, and is the only relic I have seen of her. I am happy to 
be able to send it to a magazine which I receive with so much interest, and 
so combine a pleasure with a duty. T. Battery Myers. 

4 West 34th St., New York. 


Tue Fire Insurance Bane (vol. iii. p. 235), taken from the Wharton 
House, I have now seen, it being in the custody of Mr. David Lewis (‘T'reas- 
urer of the old Mutual Insurance Company), and have ascertained it to be 
the badge of the Fvremen’s Insurance Company of Baltimore, which was 
incorporated in 1825; but as the Company was not authorized to insure any 
buildings ontside of the State of Maryland until 1862, about five years after 
the destruction of the Wharton House, one is at a loss to account for this 
being found in its cellar at that time. T. H. M. 
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TO 
THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
May 6, 1879. 
To tae Historica Soctety or PENNSYLVANIA :— 

Your Council report the number of registered strangers visiting 
the Hall, during the year 1878, at 1094. In the use of the Hall 
and of the Library by the members of the Society, there has been 
a marked increase. 

The additions to the Library and Collections for the year were— 
Books . , ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . ‘ - 445 
Pamphlets . . . % ° - «  « 2098 
Magazines . ‘ ‘ . : ° . . 20 
Maps. . . _ *- «© * & : 6 
Manuscripts . ‘ , ° ‘ ° - « 109 
Miscellaneous ‘ . , ‘ , . , 60 

The receipts of the year 1877 were $786 short of the expendi- 
ture of that year. This deficiency was extinguished in 1878 by 
subscriptions generously made for the purpose by a few members. 

The following is a summary of the financial reports of 1878. 

Treasurer’s Report. 
Income from members . ‘ : . $3115 00 
Interest from investments . ‘ ‘ 513 56 
. Pecuniary contributions " . , 769 75 
Total receipts . ‘ ‘ ‘ j - $4398 31 
Expenditure. , ; ‘ ‘ : 4644 64 
Deficiency Dec. 31,1878. . . . $246 33 


The cost of arranging and binding a large amount of manuscript 
material will add several hundred dollars to this amount. 
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Publication fund. 


Investments and principal in cash . $26,762 25 
Receipts from interest, sales, etc., 1878 - $2692 94 





Expenditure . - 2552 06 
By new subscribers the sum of $1060 was added to the princi- q 
pal of the Fund. The second volume of the PENNSYLVANIA 7 
MaaazinzE of History and Biography was completed. 
Binding Fund. 
Investments . r ‘ ; ‘ . - $3300 00 
: 493 volumes were bound during the year. 
Library Fund. 
George Washington Smith’s Donation ‘ - $1000 
Jesse George’s Bequest. ; ‘ - 4000 
The mortgage representing the bequest of Mr. George has been 
foreclosed, and the property bought in for the sum of $3700. By 
the contributions of several members the Trustees were enabled to 
obtain 81 volumes at the cost of $200. 
Building Fund. 
Investments and cash onhand . ‘ - $14,778 Tu 
Endowment Fund. 
This fund has been increased to $3500. 
The Society’s Funds by Bequest at present are composed of the 
following, viz.: 
} Pau! Beck’s Bequest . , . . ‘ - $100 
» Athenian Institute Donation i» «» « maa 
Peter S. Du Ponceau’s Bequest . . . . 200 
Thomas Sergeant’s Bequest . ‘ . . - 100 
George Chambers’s Bequest . . , ‘ - 100 ; 
Jesse George’s Bequest ; . « . - 1000 . 
Mrs. Eliza Gilpin’s Bequest. . «. . «. 5100 
Life Membership Fund. . . . «© . 1050 





Total . ° . . ° ° - $8000 
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(Surnames that are of value in genealogical research are printed in SMALL CAPITALS 
without Christian names, except in the cases of Brown, Jones, and Smith.) 


ABBOT, 455 

Acadians, or French Neutrals, 147 

Ackland, Lady Harriet, note regard- 
ing, 472 

Acrelius, his history quoted, 280 

Apams family of Pa., query regard- 
ing, 237 

Agriculture, Phila. Soc. for Promo- 
tion of, 

Alexander, Hugh, sketch of, 97 

Allison, Dr. Francis, 242 

Almanacs, German, in the Historical 
Society, 351 

Amile, Miss, to Polly Riché, 377 

ANDERSON, 189 

Anderson, Lieut., 170 

Andersson, Mans, 403 

Andersson, Per., 402 

André, Maj. John, 347 

Anislie, Mary, widow of John, m. to 
H. Middleton, 181 

Antes, Philip Frederick, sketch of, 98 

“Antilon,” a pseudonyme of Daniel 
Dulany, 5 

** Appleby Manor,”’ 117, 240 

** Argo, The,”’ Journals of her voyage, 
236 


Armor, funeral, in churches, 470 

Armstrong, Gen. John, the Elder, or- 
ders from, 421, 422; mentioned, 292 

Arndt, Jacob, sketch of, 99 

Arndt, John, 99 

Arnold, Benedict, mentioned, 347 ; in 
Phila. 1778-9, 362, 364, 365, 379, 382; 
Life of, by Isaac N. Arnold, book 
notice, 471 

Arnold, Margaret, wife of Gen. B., 
see Shippen, Peggy. 

Arsenal, Phila., 251 

Aschanchtioni, an Indian, 61 

ASHTON, 336 

AUSTIN, 337 

Author wanted, 118 


Bache, Sarah, extracts from letter of, 
to her father, 1778-9, 373, 375, 376, 
382 ; to her husband, 383 








Bamfylde-Moore Carew, 2, 266 

BARING, 452 

Barr, James, sketch of, 100 

Barren, Maj., 172 

Barrington, Capt., 145 

Bartholomew, Benjamin, sketch of, 
100 


Bartholomew, Edward, sketch of, 101 

Bartin, Col., 170 

Bartram, James, 256 

Bartram, John, 257, 259 

Bartrams, property of the, 268 

Bass, Gov., 42 

BASSETT, 450 

BAUSMAN, 441 

BECKET, 164 

Bedford, Pa., 1760, 298 

Belchior, Rev., a man of no principle, 
in America, 1755, 144 

BELL, 431, 434 

Benezet family, query, 117 

BENZEL, 92 

Bewley, John, 211 

Beyer, Johan, 395, 409 

Biddle, Commodore James, 251 

Biddle, Judge James, 287, 288 

Biddle, Owen, sketch of, 194 

Biddle, Walter L. C., biographical 
sketch of Dr. John Cochran, 241 

Biles, see Boyles, 263 

BINGHAM, 452 

Binney, Dr. Barnabas, letter from to 
Dr. Drowne, 466 ; 

Black Horse Tavern, Berks Co., Pa., 


285 

e a Prince,’’ an Indian chief, 60, 

1 

Bleecker, Anthony, 380 

Blewer, Joseph, sketch of, 195; men- 
tioned, 422 

Blommaert, Samuel, 270, 273, 274, 276, 
277, 278, 279, 280, 282, 283, 284, 395, 
397, 399, 400, 402 

“Blue Bell’ Tavern, 262, 264 

Blue-rock, near Lancaster, Pa., 294 

Blunston, John, 267 

Bogardt, Jost van, 400 
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Bohemia Manor, 218 

Bonaparte’s Park, by E. M. Wood- 
ward, notice of, 471 

Bond, Dr. Thomas, 245, 247 

Bond, Dr., 467 

Bonde, Anders Bvensson, 402 

BonNER, 451 

Bonsall, Spencer, article by, on com- 
putation of time, 65; corrections in, 
472 

Bordley, William, 144 

Borre, Gen. de, 170 

Boscawen, Admiral, 147 

Boudinot, Elias, by Helen Boudinot 
Stryker, 191 

Bouquet, Henry, Gen., sketch of, by G. 
H. Fisher, 121; letters of, to Miss 
Willing, 135-43 ; mentioned, 351 

BowEN, 174 

Bowers, Bathsheba, note regarding, 
110 


Bowers, Capt. William, 423 

Boyles, William, 263 

Braddock, Gen. Edward, expedition 
commanded by, 13, 15, i, 17, 19, 20 

Braddock’s field in 1760, 303 

Bradford, Thomas, 422 

Bradford, Wm., 150 

Bradley, Joseph P., sketch of Dr.Wm. 
Burnet by, 308 

Brant, Joseph, an Indian chief, 168 

Breckenridge’ 8 verses on Secession i in 
Pa. Assembly (query), 236 

BREINTNALL, 339 

Bridge at Gray’s Ferry, 256 

Bridge at Market St., Phila., 157, 158, 
256 

Brinley, George, bequest of, to the 
Hist. Soc. of Pa., reported, 461 

BRISTOL, 336 

Brooke’s Tavern, 285 

Brown, Chas. Brockden, quoted, 153 

Brown, James, sketch of, 195 

Brown, Matthew, sketch of, 196 

Brown, Robert, 95 

BROWNE, 417 

Browne family in America, query 
about, 116 

Bruleman, ——, kills Capt. Scull, 152 

BRYSON, 439 

Buchanse, Ann, w. of Andrew, death 
of, 2 

Buckley, Edward S., 260 

Buckley, Mrs. M. Brooke, 260 

Bull, Col. John, sketch of, 197 

Burd, John, sketch of, 197 

Burgoyne, Gen., reasons for his deten- 
tion by Congress, 232 

Burkhalter, Peter, sketch of, 196 

Burlington and Bordentown, families 
of, by Woodward, 115 

Burlington, N. J., Episcopal Church 
at, 1703, 37 





Burnett, William, M.D., biographical 
sketch of, by Joseph P. Bradley, 308 

Burton, Lt.-Col., of Braddock’s expe- 
dition, 29 

Busti, Paul, residence of, 159 

BUTCHER, 341 

Butler, Col. John, 120, 168, 237 

Butler, Pierce (Major), 130 

Butler, Col. Thomas, death of, 235 

Byrne, Joshua, 156 


CABB, or COBB, 91 

Cadwalader, Dr., 152 

Cadwalader, Gen. Jobn, 369, 385 

Calendar, changes in the style of, 65 ; 
corrections in, 472 

Calendars, notes on sundry, by Alex- 
ander Wilcocks, 202 

Cam, Mr., of Williamsburg Col., 145 

Camp, 309 

Campanius, Rev. Johan, 270 

Campbell, Lieut., wounded, 170; 
Capt., Killed at Wilson’ 8 house, 391 

Canal around west side of Market St. 
bridge, 157 

Canasoragy, 84 

Cannassatego, an Indian chief, 60, 61 

Cannon, James, sketch of, 198 

Carew, Bamfylde-Moore, 2, 266 

Carlisle, Capt., 171 

Carlisle, Pa., in 1788, 291 

Carlyle, Col. John, his house in Alex- 
andria, occupied by Gen. Braddock, 
1 


3 
Carmichael, John, sketch of, 199 
Carondawana, an Oneida chief, 81, 82 
CARPENTER, Joshua, 457, 468 
Carpenter, Samuel, 456 ‘ 
CARPENTER, Samuel, son of Joshua, 
216, 455, 457 
Carroll, Bishop, 44 
Carroll, Charles, of Carrollton, writes 
under signature of “‘ First Citizen,”’ 5 
Carroll, Dr., death of, 1755, 27 
Cassat, see Crazart. 
Cattatong Creek, 59 
Caxhayton, an Indian, 61 
Cayuga History, Early Chapters on, 
- 4 Dr. Charles Hawley, notice of, 


Cessna, John, sketch of, 199 

Chambers, Col., 392 

CHANDLER, 95, 448 

Chemung, 58 

CHESTER, 90 

Chester, Pa., church at, 216 

Chew, Benjamin C. J., of Pa., letter 
of Bouquet to, 134 

Chew, Dr. Samuel, 222 

Christ Church records, burials 1709- 
1760, Den to Elt, 102; Elv to Gar, 
224’; Gar to Gre, 342 ; Gre to Har, 458 

Christeen Creek, 231 


Burnet, Jacob, George, Isaac, Staats, | Christina, Queen of Sweden, 396 


and David G., 312, 313 


Cincinnati, King’s Pocket-book of, 470 
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CLAASSEN, 339 

CLARE, 97 

Clark, Abraham, 245-6 

Clark, Major John, 157, 262 

Clark, Walter, sketch of, 200 

Clark, William, sketch of, 200 

CLASSEN, 88, 92 

Clerck, Richard, Major, 407 

CLIFTON, 457 

Clinton, Capt. Samuel, 423 

CLYMER, 456 

CLYMER, Daniel C., 287, 293 

Clymer, George, sketch of, 200 

Coats, William, sketch of, 319 

Coss, 91 

Cobb’s Creek, 262, 264 

Cochran, Dr. John, _ biographical 
sketch of, by Walter L. C. Biddle, 
241 ; letter from to Dr. Potts, 244; 
to Sam’l Huntington, 245 

Cochran, Gen. John, 245 

Cockerill, Col., 306 

Coghlan, Margaret, 359, 475 

COLEMAN, 322 

COLLET, 439 

Collier, Lieut. James, death of, 234 

COLLINS, Mrs., 287 

Columbus, Christopher, remains of, 


465 

Combe, Rev. Thos., 108 

es The, a tavern in Harrisburg, 

788, 2 

Computation of time, and changes of 
style in the calendar, by 8S. Bonsall, 
65 ; correction in, 472 

Conestoga wagons, 158 

Connecticut claim to land in Penna., 


Constitutional Convention of Pa., 


1776, biographical sketches of its) 


members, by W. H. Egle, M.D., 96, 
194, 319, 438 
Continental money, the reign of, by 
F. D. Stone, 361 
Cook, Edward, sketch of, 320 
Cooke, William, sketch of, 321 
Cornbury, Lord, Gov. of N. Y., 35 
CorRRTE, 451 
Coudray, Du, drowned, 156 
Coultas, James, 156 
Coultas, Joseph, 259 
Coulter, Thomas, sketch of, 321 
Coutts, James, 212 
Cox, 95, 447, 455 
Cox, Panl, 422 
Coxe, Daniel, 42 
Craft, David, contribution by, 348 
Craick, Dr. Thomas, 246 
Craik, Dr., 312 
CRATHORNE, 338 
CRAWFORD, 320 
Crawford, James, sketch of, 321 
Crazart, Francis, sketch of, 321 
CREKER, 206 
CRISPIN, 439 








Cromartie, daughter of the Earl of, 
m. to Henry Middleton, 181 

Crosby, Dr., 467 

Crukshank, Joseph, 250 

Cummings, Rev. Mr., 49 

— Sir Samuel, query regarding, 


Cunningham, Samuel, sketch of, 322 
Custalogas, Pa., 307 


Daalbo, Anders Larsson, 402 

DAHLBO, 95, 337 

Daniel, of St. Thos. Jenifer, query 
regarding, 236 

Darby, a walk to, by Townsend Ward, 
150, 250 ; correction in, 467 

Darby, Penna., 265 

DAVIS, 339 

Davis, Colonel, 260 

Decker’s Ferry, Long Island, 170 

— of Independence, query, 

* = 

DENNY, 90, 95, 447 

DEWEESE, 100 

Diadachton, 56, 57, 63 

Dick, John, 259 

Dickinson College, 291 

Dieskau, defeat of, 28, 30, 31 

DONALDSON, 216, 450, 451 

DONALDSON, John, 450, 217 

Donaldson, Joseph, sketch of, 322 

DONNEL, 429 

Drake, Samuel Adams, sketch of Ar- 
thur Middleton by, 314 

Driesbach, Simon, sketch of, 323 

Drowne, Dr. Solomon, letter to, from 
Dr. Barnabas Binney, 466 

Dudley, Col. Joseph, Gov. of Mass., 
33. 


, oF 

Duffield, William, sketch of, 323 

Duke of York’s book of laws, notice 
of, 354 

Dulany, Daniel, sketch of, by John 
H. B. Latrobe, 1, 347 ; his letter to 
Matthew Tilghman describing af- 
fairs in the Middle Colonies in 1755, 
11; tomb of, 239 

Dulany, Walter, 15 

Dumas’s sketch of Bouquet, quoted, 
121 


Dunbar, Col., successor of Braddock, 
13, 17, 28; ‘The Tardy,” 153, 156 

DunDAS, 452 

Dunham, Dr., 311 

DUNLAP, 439 

Dunlap, Dr., 467 

Duquesne, Fort, captured, 135, 

Durgan, Lieut.-Col., 172 

DYER, 174 

Dyer, Eliphalet, sketch of, by J. Ham- 
mond Trumbull, 174 


Ecarp, 90 


Eckert, Valentine, sketch of, 323 
Eden, Robert, last Royal Gov. of Md.,9 


—— - ne tne Oe Bg, 
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Edgar, James, sketch of, 324 

EDMESTON, 97 

Edminster, Samuel, death of, 235 

Egle, Wm. H., contributions by, bio- 
graphical sketches of the members 
of the Convention of 1776, 96, 194, 
319, 438 

Elbe, a stream named by Minuit, now 
Christeen, 281 

ELLiort, 455 

Elliott, Benjamin, sketch of, 325 

Elliott, Commodore, 467 f 

Emes, Capt. Worsley, death of, 235 

Empson, Cornelius, 217 

** Esther, Queen,” 82, 85 

Evan Evans, 156 

Evans, Hugh Davey, quoted, 54 

Evans, John, Gov. of Pa., 210, 213 

Evans, Peter, 220 

Evans, Rev. Mr., 37 

‘* Evergreen,”’ residence of I. Pember- 
ton and Joseph Crukshank, 250 

Eyre, Benjamin G., an aid to Wash- 
ington, 412 

Eyre, Col. Jehu, memorial of, con- 
tributed by P. D. Keyser, 296, 412 

Eyre, Manuel, 412, 414 


Fabritius, Rev. Jacobus, 449 

Fairs in Phila., 151 

Farmer’s Club, Phila., 256 

Farmer, Thomas, 211 

Ferry at Market St. over Schuylkill, 
155, 156 

FINLEY, 223 

FInneEY, Dr. John, query regarding, 
7 


474 
Fisher, George Harrison, sketch of, 


Gen. Bouquet by, 121 

Fisher, Hendrick, 311 

Fishing Company of State and Colony 
in Schuylkill, 252 

Fleming, Clas, 277, 283, 395, 396, 397, 
407, 409 

Fleming, John, sketch of, 326 

Fluviander, Rev. Israel, 448 

Forbes, Gen. John, death of, 153 

Forge, McCalls’, 454 

Fort Loudon, 298 

Fort Lyttleton, 298 

Fort Nassau, 275, 279, 404 

Fort Pitt, list of workmen at in 1760, 
under Jehu Eyre, 297 ; party under 
Eyre arrive at, 300; in 1761, 350 

FostTER, 335 

“Foul Anchor” Tavern, Darby, Pa., 


267 

Foulk, Dr. J., 467 

Franklin, Benjamin, letter of, 115; 
pew in Christ Church, 230 ; letter to 
James Hutton, 233; letter to his 
daughter regarding silk sent to 
Queen of France, 226; sketch of, 
327 ; extracts from letters of, to his 
daughter, 374 to 377 


| FRANKS, 161 
| Franks, Rebecca, mentioned, 161; 
| anecdotes regarding, 367, 370 
Freeze, John G., sketch of Madam 
' Montour by, 79 
French, David, 221 
| French, John, 210, 220 
French neutrals, 147 
FRENCH, Robert, 217; mentioned, 
207, 208, 212, 213, 214, 217, 221, 468 
Frey, Mr., of Middletown, 293 
Frizly, Dr., 467 
Fulton, Robert, nationality of, 356, 
474, 475 


Gadsden, Christopher, by George H. 
Hillard, 186 
Gage, Margaret, wife of Gen. Gage, d. 
of Peter Kemble, 14 
Gage, Col. Thomas, 14, 17, 18 
Galbraith, Maj. Andrew, death of, 235 
| Galbraith, Bartrem, sketch of, 328 
| Gale, Col. Levin, son of George, 222 
| Gallatin, Albert, note on life of, 351 
Ganachrirage, 63 
| Ganiataragachrachat, Lake, 59, 62 
| Ganneratareske, Lake, 59, 62 
| Ganowtachgerage, 59, 62 
| GARDNER, 223 
GARRIGUES, 261 
GASTENBERG, 90 
| GAYLOR, 339 
| Generations, length of, 350, 475 
| Gerrard, the French Ambassador in 
| Phila. 1778-9, 363, 369, 370, 374, 375 
Gesner, George, 260 
GIBBONS, 265 
Gibson, Mary, 258 
| Gist, Christopher, 19 
GLASSON, 97 
GLEN, 89 
Goldsborough, Mr., 144 
Gooken, Charles, Gov. of Pa., 210 
GORDON, 220, 469 
Gordon, Patrick, Rev., 33 
Gordon, Gov. Patrick, query regard- 
ing, 237 ; mentioned, 82 
Géttersson, Marten, 403 
GOUVERNEDR, 313 
Governors, Lost, of Pa., 120 
Grant, Major, 304 
Gray, George, his ferry and garden, 
250, 253, 254, 255, 257, 259 
Gray, Neigal, sketch of, 330 
Grayson, Col., 390, 391 
Greene, Gen. N., letter from, about 
extravagance in Phila , 376 
Greene, Prof. Geo. W., quoted, 377 
Grier, John, sketch of, 330 
Griffin, Cyrus, sketch of, by Cornelia 
Frances Taylor, 317 
Griffiths, Alex., 42 F 
“Griffon, The,” the building of, by O. 
H. Marshall, notice of, 471 
Growdon, Joseph, 211 
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Grubé, —, 84 

Gunnarsson, Sven, 402 
GUSTAFSSON (or Justis), 95 
Gustavus Adolphus, 271, 272 


Halkett, Sir Peter, 13, 152, 153 

HALL, 336 

Hall, Ensign, 1 

Halliwell, ll 210, 212, 213, 214 

HAMILTON, 97 

Hamilton, Andrew (Gov.), 210 

Hamilton, Andrew (Atty.-Gen.), 219 

Hamilton, Andrew, and the Wood- 
lands, 160 

Hamilton, Wm., of the Woodlands, 
161, 162, 370 

Hanna, Gen. John A., death of, 235 

Hardenberg, Lieut. John L., his jour- 
nal to be published by Cayuga Hist. 
Soc., 471 

Harmer’s Retreat, res. of Gen. Josiah 
Harmer, 253 

HARPER, 89, 341 

Harris, John, founder of Harrisburg, 
290, 26 

Harris, John, sketch of, 438 

Harrisburg, 289 

Harrison, Col., of Va. (1755), 146 

Hart, John, sketch of, 439 

Hart, Joseph, sketch of, 439 

Hartley, Thomas, Col., 379; Gen., 
death of, 234 

** Ha Salter,’’ 337 

Hasel, Samuel, 51 

HAVARD, 444 

Hawley, Jerome, 278 

Hay, John, 440 

HAYES, 444 

Hayes, Major Samuel, 309 

Haynestown, Pa., 294 

Hazelwood, Com. John, 422 

Hedden, Capt. Joseph, 309 

HEuM, 90 

Henderson, Rev. Mr., 48 

Hendrickson, Evert, 338 

Henry, ——, 467 

Henry, John Joseph, letter from, re- 
garding Andrew Lee, 167 

Henry, William, Lieut., of Phila. 
County, order from, 1777, 419, 423, 
424 


Herbert, Mrs. Anne, m. to Bishop 
Talbot, 50 

Herbert, Thomas, 51, 52 

HERMAN, 221, 359, 451 

HERMANS, 218 

Herrin, Capt , 170 

HERRING, 452 

Hesselius, Andreas, Provost, 91 

Hesselius, Rev. Samuel, 91 

HIcKMAN, 90 

Hiester, Gabriel, sketch of, 441 

Hildeburn, Charles R., contributions 
of, 102, 224, 342, 458 

Hill, Henry, sketch of, 441 








Hillard, George H., sketch of Chris- 
topher Gadsden by, 186 

Hillegas, Michael, d. of, 235 

Hills, Rev. Geo. Morgan, D.D., paper 
on Bishop Talbot, 32 

Hinojossa, Alex. d’, 338, 403 

Historical Society of Pa., proceedings 
of, 107, 347, 461 

Hjort, Rev. Petrus Laurentii, 449 

Hoge, Jonathan, sketch of, 442 

HOFFMAN, 92, 450 

HOLBROOK, 93 

Hollender, Peter, 398, 399, 402, 403, 
404, 405 

HOLME, 336 

Hoogkamer, Henrik, 401, 402 

Hope, ——, murdered, 259 

Hopkins, Mary P., 152 

HorppMAN, or Hoffman, 92 

HoRE, 221 

Howe, Sir William, 261 

Hoyt, Hon. Henry M., remarks of, at 
Hist. Soc. of Pa., Jan. 10, 1879, 107 

Hubley, John, sketch of, 442 

Humphries, Jonathan, 156 

Hunt, James, residence of, 265 

Hunter, Gov., of N. Y., 40, 41 

Hunter, Daniel, sketch of, 443 

Hunter, Robert, alias Carondawana, 
an Oneida chief, 81, 83 

Huntingdon, Samuel, 245 

Hutchinson, Dr. James, 389, 467 

—— James, letter to, from Frank- 
in, <33 

Huyghen, Henrik, 281, 403, 404, 408 


ILLACK, 95 

INGLIS, 455 

Inns in the olden times, from Martin’s 
History of Chester, 230 

Insurance badge, 235, 476 

Irvine, Matthew, death of, 234 

**Tsland Road,” 262 


Jacob, Mary, 51 

Jacobs, John, sketch of, 444 

JANS, 451 

JANSEN, 451 

Jansen, Pouwel, 399 

Jansson, Clas or Carl, 403 

JOHNSON, 457 

Johnson, Rev. Samuel, 48 

Johnson, Sir William, 15, 16, 18, 29 

Johnston, Dr. Robert, 101 

Jones, Robert, residence of, 265 

Jones, Thomas, Jr., sketch of, 444 

Jones, William, a man of 6 feet 6 
inches stature, 258 

Jordan, John W., contribution by, 56 

Joseph, John, 57, 61, 62, 63 

JUSTIS, 90, 95 


Kackin, Lars Svensson, 403 


| Kakarikonk, or Cobb’s Creek, 262, 264 


Kalm, Peter, quoted, 91 
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Katarioniecha, an Indian, 82 | Kyn, Jéran, the founder of Upland, 
KEEN, 88, 206, 331,334, 336, 337, 339, descendants of, by G. B. Keen, 88, 

447 206, 331, 447 ; corrections in account 
of descendants, 112, 468 





Keen, Ananias, 449 
Keen, Annika, 95 


Keen, Christina, 94 | Lafayette, Gen., letter to Dr. Cochran, 
KEEN,‘ Daniel, 341 248; to J. F. Mercer, 116, 240 
KEEN, Erick, 88 | LAICAN, 89, 91, 92, 339 


Keen, G. B., contributions by, De- | Laird, Samuel, ‘death of, 235 
scendants of Jéran Kyn, 88, 206, 331, | Lancaster, Pa., in 1788, b94 
447 Lancaster, Pa., firemen in 1766, 469 
Keen, G. B., translation of Odhner’s Landreth’s seed gardens, 251 
Founding of New Sweden, by, 269, Lane, Barnet, 39 
395 Larsson, Sven, 402 


KEEN, Hans,‘ 339 | LATHIM, 452 
KEEN, John,*‘ 344, 448 | Latrobe, John H. B., paper on Daniel 
KEEN, Jonas,‘ 336 | Dulany, 1 
Keen, ‘Joseph Swift, recollections of, Laurens, Col. John, 369, 379 
157, mentioned, 160, 165 | LAWRENCE, 340 
KEEN, Matthias, * 340 | Lawrence, Col. Charles, 147 
KEEN, Mans, Mounce, or Moses,* 89 | Laws and. Charter of Province, notice 
KEEN, Mounce,‘ 447 of, 354 
Keen, Mounce, 447 Lawson, Alexander, 258 
KEEN, Nicholas,‘ 448 LAYCAN, 92 
KEEN, Peter,‘ 339, 449 LEACH, 429 
KEERE, 429 © Le Boeuf, Fort, 1760, 305 
Keimer, Samuel, 156 | Lee, Capt. Andrew, "extract from diary 
Keith, George, Rev., 33, 216, 218; ad-| of, with note regarding, 167 
herents to, query, ‘a7 2 Lee, Gen. Charles, 367, 369 
Keith, Sir Wm., Gov. ‘of Pa., 46, 47, Lee, Col. Henry, letter from, regard- 
48 | ing Arnold and an 
Keller, John, sketch of, 444 | Lee, John, Capt., 168 
Kelly, John, sketch of, 445 | Lee, Rebecca, captured by the Indians, 
KEMBLE, 455 | 169 
Kemble, Margaret, m. to Gen. Gage, Lee, Richard Henry, 363 
14 Lee, Robert, 169 
Ken, Bishop Lee, Thomas, 169 
Kendle, or MKondall family, query re- Lee, Washington, 167 
garding, 237 | Lee, William, 167 
KENERLY, 333 | LEECH, 336 


Kennedy, Dr. Robert, death of, 235 | Length of generations, 350 
Keyser, Peter D., contribution of, 296, Le Tort, James, 81 





412 Levan’s ferry, 287 
Kieft, Willem, Gov. of New Amster- | Lewis, Laurence, letter from, regard- 
dam, 279, 282, 403 | ing ladies of Meschianza, 366 
KING, 457 | Lillingston, John, 39 
Kingsesse, 263 | Lilljebald, secretary, 88 
Kingsessing, 257 ; church of St. James Limping Messenger, 63 
at, 260 | LINN, 439 
KINNEY, 313 | Linn, Rev. John Blair, death of, 235 
Kinsey, Chief-Justice, of Pa., 250 | LIPPINCOTT, 90 
Kirkbride, Joseph, sketch of, "446 List of taxables living within the ju- 
Kling, Lieut. Mans, 281, 404, 405, 406 | risdiction of New Castle Court Nov. 
Knox, 439 1677, 352-3-4 
Knox, Gen. H., 377 Litso, » 291 
Kock, 94 Littleboy, Maltby John, 250 
KO.uLocK, 455 LIVINGSTON, 243 
Kristina, a fort named by a. 281 Livingston, Colonel, 173 
Kuhl, F ‘rederick, sketch of, 44 Livingston, William, 380, 388 
KUEN, 164 | Lloyd, David, 215 / 
Kuhn, Dr., 467 Lloyd family, residence of, 264 f 
Kurtz, Count, 398 Lock, 95, 448, 449, 479 
Kyn, Géran, or George Keen, 90 Logan, James, 210, 211, 212, 214, 216 
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Index. 


Loock or Lock, Rev. Lars Carlsson, 


Longhead, James, 422, 423 

Longstreth, Joshua, 250 

Louis Philippe, in Phila., 154 

Lovell, James, 363 

Lycon, 92 

Lyttleton, Gov., of South Carolina, 
126 


Mack, Martin, 83, 84 

MADDOCK, Henry, 332-3 

Magaw, Col. Robert J., Dr. Samuel, 
292 


Magazine, The United States, 1779, 
quotations from, 380 

Manor of Gilbert, 453 

Markets in Phila., 152, 154 

Marsh, ——, quoted, 84 

MARTIN, 336 

Martin’s Chester, quoted, 207, 230 

Maryland gossip in 1755, P. 8. of a 
letter of Daniel Dulany, 144 

Maryland politics, 1755, 25 

Masonic celebration in Phila., 1773, 
372 

Massey, Samuel, 423 

Matthias, Her, 449 

McCALL, George, 216, 452 

McCarry, 89, 341 

McCLURE, 438 

McFarlane, Col. Wm., death of, 234 

MCGEE, 332 

McKean, Robert, death of, 235 

McLane, Allen, 390, 391 

McMaster, J udge, quoted, 86 

Memoirs deposited in Independence 
Hall (Centennial Collection), 174- 
193, 308-319, 426-437 

MERCER, 318 

Mercer, Col. Hugh, 306 

Mercer, J. F., letters of Washington 
and Lafayette to, 116, 240 

MEREDITH, 312, 442 

Meschianza, letter from Wayne re- 
—— 364 ; Miss Shippens not at, 


3 
Messler, Abraham, D.D., sketch of 
Hon. Wm. Patterson, of N. J., by, 


429 

Michaux, André, 163 

Middleton, Arthur, sketch of, by 
Samuel Adams Drake, 314 

Middleton, Henry, sketch of, by Con- 
stance Fenimore Woolson, 179 

hiddletown, 289, 293 

Midquas’ kil, 280 

Mifflin, Gen. Thos., his farm near 
Reading, 288 ; mentioned, 289, 391 

Mifilin, Mrs., wife of Thos., 288 

Miles, Samuel, death of, 235 

Military and political affairs in the 
Middle Colonies in 1755, described in 
a letter by Daniel Dulany, 11 

MILLER, 97, 447 
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Miller, Wm., 423 

MILNER, 336 

Mills, Gen. Benjamin, death of, 235 

Minquesser, 280 

Minuit, Peter, 274, 275, 276, 277, 278, 
279, 280, 281 ; death of, 282 ; men- 
tioned, 383, 395, 396, 397, 402, "403 

MOLLICKA, 88, 90 

‘Molly Pitcher,” by Rev. C. P. Wing, 


109 
Monckton, Col. Robt., 147 
Montgomery, Mr., of Carlisle, 292 
Montgomery, Gen. Richard, monu- 
ment to, 234, 473 
Montour, "Andrew, 82 
Montour, Catharine (Queen Esther), 
86 


Montour, Henry, 82, 83 

Montour, John, 85, 86 

Montour, Lewis, 82 

Montour, Madam, by John G. Freeze, 
79 


Montour, Margaret, 82 

Montour’s ridge, description of, 79 

Montour, Roland, 81, 82, 85, 86 

Montreal, news of the capture of re- 
ceived at Fort Pitt, 1760, 304 

Moore, John, Atty.-Gen. of Pa., 211 

Moore, William, death of, 235 

More, ——, a teacher in Phila., 293 

Morris, Gov. Lewis, 33, 36 

Morris, Mrs., letter to her mother, 
quoted, 365 

Morris, Robert, 384, 385 

Morrison, Rev. Hugh, death of, 235 

Mostyn, ——, 147 

Mound builders, note on, 472 

Muhlenberg, F 

Munnewit, see Minuit. 

Muster rolls of Jehu Eyre’s Company, 
1775-1777, 413, 415, 418 


Naval Asylum, Phila., 250, 251 
NEEMAN, van, 92 
Nelson, Col. Samuel, death of, 235 


| Nertunius, Rev. Matthias Nicolai, 448, 
! 449: 


Nesbit, Dr. Charles, death of, 235; 
mentioned, 291 

Neville, Gen. John, death of, 235 

New Castle Court, a list of the taxa- 
bles living within the jurisdiction 

of, in Nov. 1677, 352-3-4 

Newlin, oe 267 

Newport, Del., 

New Sweden, _ ; Sweden. 

Newark, Del., 295 

Nicholson, Gov. Francis, of Va., 211, 
215 

NILSSON, 334 

Norsholm, Silfvercrontill, 276 

Nottingham, Chester Co., Pa., 294, 
295 


Nutt family of Pa. and N. J., 359 
Nyeck’s Kihl, or Darby Creek, 267 
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Obrien, or O’Brien, an officer under , 
Dieskau, 31 

Odhner, C. T., founding of New Swe- | 
den by, 269, 395 

Ogden, Abraham, David, David B., 
and Isaac, 311 


— s, Joseph, tavern, West Phila., | 


Pe .. Spangenberg’s notes of | 


| Pitcher, Molly, by Rev. C. 





Index. 


Pickering, Timothy, 363, 369, 380 
P. Wing, 


1u9 


| Pittsburg in 1760-61, 350 
| PLAINE, or De la Plaine, 94 


‘*Plantation’’ residence of James 
Pemberton, 251 

Pleurisy, very prevalent among the 
Swedes on the Delaware, 93 


travel to, in 14:45, 56; mentioned, | PLUMSTED, 455 


59 


| Plumsted, Clement, 222 


Orme, Capt. Robert, his influence over | Plumton Manor, 289 


Braddock, 21 

Oserigooch, 59 

Osgéchgo, or Oscahu, 57, 62 

Osterigooch, Lake, 62 

Otstonwaken, 56, 63, 83, 84 

OUSTER, 334 

Owego, 58, 59 

Oxenstjerna, Count Axel, 270, 271, 
«72, 273, 274 

Oxenstjerna, Gabriel Gustafson, 277 


Palm, Wm., death of, 235 

Parke family of Montgomery Co., Pa., 
query regarding, 237 

Parkman,,. Francis, queted, 122, 132 

PARLIN, 92 

PARRY, 444 

Paschall, Dr. Henry, 152, 261 

Paschall, Nancy, 261 

Paschall, Dr. John, residence of, 265 

Paschaville, 261 

Patterson, 97 

Patterson, Hon. Wm., of N. J., 429 

Peale, C. W., 389 

PEARCE, 101, 144 

PEARSON, query, children of Grace 
and Thomas, 117 

Pellito, Daniel, 151 

Pemberton, Israel, 250 

Pemberton, James, residence of, 251 

Pendleton, Edmund, by David H. 
Strother, 177 

Penn, Admiral, Sir Wm., his funeral 
armor, 470 

Penn family, length of generations 
in, 350 

Penn, John, son of Thomas, journal 
of, in trip through Penna., 1788, 284 

Penn’s Mount, manor of, 286 

Pennsylvania, address of Council of 
Safety, of 1776, 414 

Peunsylvania politics, 1755, 22 

Pepperell’s regiment, 15 

PEPPERRELL, Sir William, 358 

Peters, Judge Richard, 256 

Petty, John, 82 

Philadelphia in early times, see Darby, 
a walk to, also Whipping, Stocks, 
Markets. 

Philadelphia society a hundred years 
ago, or the reign of Continental 
money, by F. D. Stone, 361 

Phipps, Gov., 147 








POER, 438 

Poetquessink Creck, 263 

Poetry, early, of Penna., 221 

Porte Crayon, see Strother, David H. 

PORTER, 92 

Potter, Col. James, 445 

Potts, Dr. Jonathan, 244 

Potts, William John, contribution of, 
110 ; notes, etc., from, 359 

Pottsgrove, Pa., in 1788, 285 

Poulson, Zachariah, death of, 235 

Powell, Major (killed), 170 

Powell, Mrs., 374 

Powelton, residence of John Hare 
Powell, 159 

Priestley, Rev. Joseph, death of, 235 

Printz, Armgott, daughter of Gov. 
Printz, 409 

Printz, Gov. Johan, 270, 277, 405, 406, 
408, 409, 410, 411 

Proctor, Ann, w. of Francis, d. of, 235 

Proctor, Sarah Ann, w. of Thomas, 
death of, 235 

Proctor, Gen. Thomas, death of, 235 

Proctor, Col. Thomas (query), 236 

Pusey, Caleb, residence of the de- 
scendants of, 267 


Quaker influence in the Assembly of 
Pa., antagonistic to the Governor, 
23, 125, 131 

Quarry, Col. Robert, 315 

Quenischaschachki, 84 

Quincy, Josiah, Sr., dnd of, by 
Eliza Susan Quincy, 182 


Raccoon Creek, Lutheran Church at, 
89, 90; see also Swedesboro. 

RAMBO, 91, 92, 94 

Rambo, Peter Gunnarsson, 402 

Rawle, Francis, 119 

Read, Admiral George C., 251, 467 

Read, Charles, of Phila., 51 

Reading, Pa., in 1788, 286; brief of 
title of, 286 

Records, see Christ Church. 

Reed, Gen. Joseph, letter from, to 
Gen. Greene, quoted, 365; men- 
tioned, 369, 370, 392 

REEs, 439 \ 

Rees, Morgan J., death of, 235 

Religious toleration, 473 

Riché, Polly, 377 
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RICHMAN, 338 

RICHMOND, 447 

RIDGLEY, 223, 469 

Ridgley, Dr., 467 

Riot at Wilson’s house, Phila., 1779, 


90 

ROBERDEAU, 287 

Roberdeau, Daniel, 384 

Robins, Miss, 144, 

Robinson, Benjamin, 177 

Rochambeau’s army in Phila., 154 

RODENBURG, 451 

Rodney, Capt., 210, 214 

Rodney, Wm., 220 

Rogers, Major Robert, 306 

ROKER, 338 

Rour, 93 

Rollins, Colonel, 173 

RoMAN, 333 

Rose, ‘Aquila, letter of his son Joseph | 
regarding his poems, 114; men-| 
tioned, 156 

Ross, 451 

Roth, George, 51 

Rush, Dr. Benj., letter of, to Elias 
Boudinot, read at a meeting of Hist. 
Society, 108; letter to James Searle 
regarding Burgoyne’s detention, 
232 ; mentioned, 467 

Rutter, George, sign painter, 285 

Rutter, Thomas, 285 

Rythrough, Riceus, 355 


Salter, Richard, 423 

Sancroft, Bishop, 43 

SANDEL, 337 

SANDERLANDS, 206, 215, 216, 331, 332, 
333, 334 

SANDERLANDS, Catharine, 206 

Sanderlands, James, 215 

SANDERLANDS, Jonas, 331 

SANDERLANDS, Mary, 216 

Sattelihu, Andrew, 57, 61, 62, 64 

Say, Thomas, residence of, 255 

Schotingen, ——, 407 

SCHUYLER, Mrs. Gertrude, m. to Dr. 
John Cochran, 243 

Schuylkill Fishing Company, 252 

Scott, 329 

Scott, Thomas A., country seat of, 268 

Scott, Gen. Winfield, 368, 370 

— . _—— by William §. 
Stryk 

—_ 7 Capt., *icilled by one Bruleman, 


a Bishop, of Conn., 54 

SEARLE, 455 

Searle, James, letter to, from Dr. Rush 
regarding Burgoyne, 232 

Searle, Mr., a schoolmaster, 53 

—— in Assembly of 1787 (query), 
2: 

Seckel, Laurence, 254 

Seckel pear tree, original, 254 

SEELEY, 95, 447, 449 


VoL. 111.—33 


SELLERS, 265 

Seller’s Hall, 266 

oe Wu., death of, 235 
Senamensing, N. J., 334, 337 

Sewall’s diary, quoted, regarding Rev. 
Talbot, 33 

SHANNON, 223 

Sheepshanks, Edward, 250 

SHIELD, 332 

Shikellmy, an Indian chief, 57, 61, 62, 
63, 64, 82, 83, 84. 

SHILLINGSFORTH, 339 

Shippen, C. J. Edward, death of, 235 ; 
mentioned, 372 

—* Dr. Edward, U. S. N., 251, 
46 


Shippen, Miss Peggy, 366, 372, 379, 
382 





Shippen, the Misses, not at Meschi- 
anza, 366 ; mentioned, 372 

| Shippen, Dr. William, 244 

| Shirley, Gov., of Mass., 15 
SIDEBOTHAM, 216 

; Silliman, Prof. Benjamin, sketch of 

Gen. Joseph Spencer by, 4 

| Simpson, Gen. Michael, 293 
Skinner, Gen., 170 

| Skinner, Mr., of Amboy, 44, 51 

| Slave, a, on the Delaware, 1644, 
Slocum, Frances, query about, 115, 
238, 360 

Smallwood, Gen., 170 

Smith, Aubrey H., 262 

Smith, Col., 171 

Smith, Henry, 82 

Smith, Dr. Geo., quoted, 263 

Smith, Dr. ——, of Long Island, 467 

Smith, Col. Walter, his daughter the 
wife of Daniel Dulany, 2 

SMITH, William, m. to widow of 
Henry Maddock, 333 

Smith, William, D.D. 5 tife of, noticed, 
113 ; mentioned, 472 

Smiths of Tinicum, residence of, 264 

SNYDER, 98 

Socken, above the Great Swamp, 359 

Spaight, Richard Dobbs, sketch of, 
by John H. Wheeler, 426 

Spangenberg, Bishop, notes of travel 
to Onondaga in 1745, 56 ; mentioned, 
84 


Sparks, Thos., 260 

Spencer, Gen. Joseph, sketch of, by 
Prof. B. Silliman, 435 

Spiring, Peter, 274, 275, 276, 277, 398 
399, 400, 402, 407, 408 

Stanly, Hon. John, duel with R. D. 
Spaight, 428 

STEDDOM, 337 

STEDHAM, 337 

STEELMAN, 334, 449 

Stephen, Adam and Alexander, query 
regarding, 237 

STERLING, 136, 141 

STEWART, 439 
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Stewart, Major and Col. Jack, of Md., 
171, 173, 367-8 

Stewart, Col. Walter, 369 

Stiddem, Dr. Timon, ’337 

STIDHAM, 337 

STILLE, Y1, 338, 340, 462 

St. Mary’s Church, Burlington, 37, 42 | 

Stocks in Phila., 151 

STOCKTON, 191 

Stone, F. D., contribution by, 361 

Stony Point, celebration of the victory | 
at, 349 

Stout, 340 

STRING, 95 

Strother, David H., sketch of Edmund 
Pendleton, 177 

Stryker, Helen Boudinot, contribution 
by, 191 

Stryker, Wm. S., sketch of Nathaniel | 
Scudder, 189 

“Stuttering John,”’ an Indian, 85 

Sullivan’s expedition to Staten Island 


in 1777, from diary of Capt. Andrew | 


Lee, 167; expedition against the 
Six Nations, centennial celebration 
of, 348; list of the journals kept 
during the expedition, 348-9 

** Susquehanna Company,” 174-5 

Svedberg, Jesper, 90 

Sweden, New, the founding of, by 
Prof. C. T. ‘Odhner, translated by 
G. B. Keen, 269, 395° 

Swedesboro, N. J., formerly Raccoon 
Creck, 89, 90 

Swedish Church of St. James at King- 
sessing, 260 

Swedish expedition, the 3d, to N. 
Sweden, names of the persons who 
composed it, 1641, 462 

Swedish settlers, 1648, list of, 409 

Swedish South Sea Co., 271 

SwIPFt, 455 

SYKES, 457 

SyNG, 452 

Talbot, Anne (Herbert), m. to Bishop 


Talbot, 50 
Talbot, Capt. Jeremiah, death of, 234 


Talbot, John, 1st Bishop in N. Ame- | 


rica, by Rev. George Morgan Hills, 
D.D., 32, 238 

Tateham, John, 41 

TAY, or Toy, 334 

TAYLOR, Christopher, 331 

Taylor, Cornelia F., sketch of Cyrus 
Griffin by, 317 

Taylor family, a copy of genealogy 
of, presented to the Hist. Soc. of 
Pa. , 461 

Taylor, George, Col., of N. J., 189 

Taylor, Dr. Ralph, a nonjuring bishop, 
42, 44 

Taxables, a list of, within the juris- 
diction of New Castle Court in 
Nov. 1677, 352-3-4 


Tea ship, Peesy Stewart, at Annapo- 
lis, be 
THOMAS, 389, 336 
Thomas, Dr. —, 467 
THOMPSON, 97 
Beng way t _ -» 242 
Thor, Le, 4 
Thorsson, Soen, 40 
v iatachschunge Cr a 59, 62 
Tiatachtont, 61 
Tilghman, James, 146 
Tilghman, Mathew, letter to, from 
Daniel Dulany, 1756, 11, 144 
TILL, 161 
Tillard, Maj., 171 
| Time, computation of, and chsyves in 
the style of the calendar, by opr u- 
cer Bonsall, 65, 472 
Tioga, 58, 62 
Tocanontie, an Indian chief, 60 
‘* Tomahawk,” query regarding origin 
| of name of, 358 
Tories, Phila. , 1778-9, unpopularity 
of, 364, 387 ; ladies in Phila. soc., 
366-7 
Torkillus, Rev. Reorus, 281, 398-9 
Torry, Jesse, 35: 
Toy, 90, 334 
TRANBERG, 93 
Traquair, Lady Christiana, m. to 
Cyrus Griffin, 317 
TRENT, 451 
TRENT, Maurice, 216, 221 
Trumbull, J. H., sketch of Eliphalet 
Dyer, by, 174 





UNANDER, 92, 

Upland, now Chester, descendants of 
the founder of, 88, 206, 331, 447 

Usselinex, William, founder of the 
Swedish South Sea Co., 271, 273 
400 


Van Cortlandt, widow of Philip, m 
to Dr. Burnet, 313 

Van Rensellaer, 431, 434 

Vaughan, Rev. Mr., 51 

VENABLES, 332, 333 

Venango, Pa., workmen under Jehu 
Eyre go to, 1760, 301, 304 

VINING, 93 

Vining, Miss, 295 

Vliet, Cornel.s van, 396, 399 





Wade, Robert, 468 

Walk to Darby, by Townsend Ward, 
150, 250, 467 

Wampum, notice of Dr. Woodwari’s 
essay on, 467 

Ward, T., contribution by, a walk to 

Darby, ‘150, 250, 467 

| ** Warren,” sloop of war, query about, 

117, 360° 
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Washington to J. F. Mercer, 116, 240; 
house in Market St., 151; pew in 
Christ Church, 230; portrait en- | 
graved by Peale, 1780, 237; 
trom, to Dr. Cochran, 247 3 men- 
tioned, 257, 261, 264, 266; in Phila., 
1778-9, 371-4 


Washington, Martha, in Phila., 1778- | 


9, 370-4 


Wayne, Gen. Anthony, his sword | 


given to Dr. John Cochran, 247; 
letter from, regarding Mescehi: wnza, 
364 ; in Phila., 1778, 378, 3/9 

Webster, Pelatiah, his political essays, 
quoted, 386, 387° 

WEIDNER, 287 

Weiser, Christopher, 64 

Weiser, Conrad, 56, 59, 60, 61, 62, 83 

Welsh inscription in Harper’s Maga- 
zine, correction of, 355 

Welton, Robert, a nonjuring bishop, 
43, 44, 47,48; exercises functions in 
Pa., 49 

WESSEN, De, 98 

Wharton, Thos., Pres. of Pa., 
of, to Jehu Eyre, 420 

Wheat, Ben., 39 

Wheeler, John H., sketch of Richard | 
Dobbs Spaight, by, 426 

Whittlesey, Mr., 53 

Whipping in Phila., 151 

Whitby Hall, 259 

WHITE, 431, 434 

White, Major, killed at Germantown, 
query regarding, 236, 359 

White, Townsend, query regarding, 

235, 360 
= William, Bishop of Pa., 53, 


Whitebill, Robert, 291 

Whitfield, Rev. Geo., 266 
Whitman’s, Abraham, tavern, 287 
Wickersham, Morris, 260 
WICKSELL, 93 


letter 





letter | 
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| Wilcocks, Alexander, notes on sun- 
dry calendars, by, 202 
Wilkinson, commissary, 49 
Willard memorial, note on, 464 
WILLIAMS, 92 
Williams, Henry J., 257 
| Williams, Gen. a. 257, 373 
Williamson, I. V., 258 
Willing, Anne, 130 ; letters to, from 
Henry Bouquet, 135-43 
| Willing, Charles, 130 
Willing, Dolly, m. to Capt. Sterling, 
| 136; mentioned, 139, 141 
| Willing, Thomas, 131 
| Wilson, Alexander, 257, 258 
Wilson, Hon. James, his unpopularity 
in Phila., 1779, 389 ; riot at his house, 
389-93 
Wilson, William, death of, 235 
Windenbanke, secretary, 278 
| Wing, Rev. C. P., contribution by, 
109 
| Winslow, Col., 147 
Witherspoon, Dr. W.., 467 
| Wolf’s soldier song, 378 
| Womelsdorft, John, of Womelsdorff, 
289 


Woodlands, the seat of the Hamil- 

| tons, 161, 163, 164 

| WRIGHT, 412, 457 

Wyoming massacre, was Madam 
Montour at the, 85; mentioned, 
168 


YEATES, Anne, 442 

YEATES, George, 450 

YEATES, Mary, 455 

YEATES, Jasper, 206-16 ; mentioned, 
468, 469 


Zeisberger, David, 57, 63, 64 

, Zinzendorf, Count, 61, 83 

| Zwaanendal, Dutch Colony on the 
Delaware, 1631, 275 
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FLORIDA. 
Stokes—Boyd, Wm., Jacksonville’ 


ILLINOIS. 


Bushnell, N., Quincy 
tCox, John C., Quincy 
Ellis, Thomas H., Chicago 


tHollowbush, Jacob R., Quincy 
Rowland, Jos. Galloway, Quincy 


INDIANA. 
Hough, Daniel, Indianapolis 


IOWA. 


Rorer, David, Burlington 


KANSAS. 


tLarimer, William, Jr., Leavenworth 


MAINE. 
Brown, John Marshall, Portland 


MARYLAND. 


Abbett, Henry M., Baltimore 

Conner, Philip S. P., Rowlandsville 

Field, Francis K., Mt. Washington, 
Baltimore County 

Garrett, T. Harrison, Baltimore 

Jacobsen, John J., Baltimore 


Library, Peabody Institute, Baltimore 

Logan, J. Dickinson, Baltimore 

+Smith, William Prescott, Baltimore 

Stewart, William A., Baltimore 

Tilghman, Oswald, Easton, Talbot 
Co. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Amory, Thomas C., Boston 
Athenzum, Boston 

Browne, Edward I., Boston 

Cooper, William Wager, Cambridge 
Eddy, Richard, College Hill 
+Everett, Edward, Boston 

Free Public Library, Worcester 
Gardner, G, Clinton, Greenfield 


MICHIGAN. 


+Livermore, George, Boston 
Library of State, Boston, renewed 
Perkins, John L., Roxbury 
Pickering, Henry W., Roxbury 
Whitmore, W. H., Boston 
fWhiting, William, Boston 
Winthrop, Robert C., Boston 





tLloyd, Franklin, Bay City 


MINNESOTA. 
Garrard, Lewis H., Lake City 
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MISSISSIPPI. 
+Duncan, Henry P., Duncansby 


MISSOURI. 
Wilson, John H., St. Louis 


NEW JERSEY. 


Bourquin, Frederick, Camden 
College of New Jersey, Princeton 
Cooper, Joseph B., Camden 
Coryell, Martin, Lambertville 

Croft, Samuel, Camden 

Culin, Robert S., East Moorestown 
Davis, Lemuel H., Riverton 

Grubb, Edward Burd, Edgewater 
Hunt, Mordecai, Moorestown 
Library, Cliosophic Society, Princeton 
Morris, Anthony S., Pemberton 
¢Parrish, George D., Burlington Co. 


Parry, Richard Randolph, Woodbury 

Potts, William John, Camden 

Scranton, Selden T., Oxford, War- 
ren Co. 

tSlack, J. Hamilton, Bloomsbury 

Smith, Charles Perrin, Trenton 

Van Rensselaer, Cortlandt, Burling- 
ton 

Warrington, Joseph, Moorestown 

White, Barclay, Mount Holly 

Whitehead, William A., Newark 

Whitney, Thomas H., Glassboro’ 


NEW YORK. 


yArcher, Ellis S., City 
Arnold, Simon W., City 

Astor Library, City 

+Barton, Thomas Pennant, City 
+Bradish, Luther, City 
Burdge, Franklin, City 
Bushnell, Charles J., City 
¢Chambers, Thomas, City 
Clymer, Edward M., City 
tCogswell, Joseph G., City 
Columbia College, City 

De Voe, Thomas F., City 
Drowne, Henry T., City 
Duncan, William Butler, City 
Emmet, Thomas Addis, City 
Harrison, William Henry, City 
Hayes, I. I., City 

Johnson, Theodore T., City 
Knowles, Daniel W. 

Lenox, James, City 
+Ludewig, Herman E., City 
tMcAllister, Wardale G., City 


Menzies, William, City 

Montgomery, Thomas H., City 
Moreau, John B., City 

Myers, T. Bailey, City 

Packer, E. A., City 

+Putnam, George P., City 

Quintard, Edw. A., City 

tReed, William B., City 

Sabin, Joseph, City 

tWard, Richard Ray, City 

Welsh, John, Jr., City 

tWight, Andrew, Jr., City _ 
DePeyster, J. Watts, Tivoli, Duchess 
Diven, Alexander S., Elmira 
Helfenstein, William L., Mott Haven 
Hicks, Benjamin D., Old Westbury 
Munsell, Joel, Albany 

Read, John M., Jr., Albany 

Sanford, E. S., Brooklyn, L. I. 
+Wetmore, Henry C., Fishkill 
Williams, Miss Rachel M., Utica 
Woodward, Royal, Albany 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Salem Female Academy, Salem, renewed 


OHIO. 


+Buchanan, R., Cincinnati 
+Clements, Richard, Gambia 
Ely, Heman, Elyria 
Goshorn, A. T., Cincinnati 





Jones, John D., Cincinnati 

Library of Cincinnati, the, Cincinnati 
+tResor, Jacob, Cincinnati 

State Library, Columbus 
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OREGON. 


Arnold, Frederick K., Portland Library Association, Portland 
Davis, Thomas A., Portland Schuyler, P. C., Jr., Portland 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Adams County. 
McCammon, David C., Gettysburg McPherson, Edward, Gettysburg 


Allegheny County. 


+Brereton, Thomas J., Pittsburgh Murray, James B., Pittsburgh 
Brunot, Felix R., Pittsburgh Negley, W. B., Pittsburgh 
Darlington, William M., Pittsburgh Schwartz, Jacob E., Pittsburgh 
*Denny, William H., Pittsburgh Shea, C. B., Pittsburgh 

tHaven, William S., Pittsburgh Shoenberger, John H., Pittsburgh 
Irwin, John, Edgeworth Thaw, William, Pittsburgh 

+Kramer, Allen, Pittsburgh Tibby, John, Pittsburgh 

*+McHenry, Isaac, Pittsburgh Wilson, David Shields, Fort Pitt Bank 


Armstrong County. 
Golden, Edward S,, Kittaning. 


Beaver County. 
Agnew, Daniel, Beaver Court House Quay, Matthew S., Beaver Court 


tBaker, R. L., Economy House 
Hoopes, Henry, New Brighton 


Berks County. 


Baer, George F., Reading Keim, De B. Randolph, Reading 
Baer, S. A., Kutztown +Keim, George M., Reading 
Ermentrout, Daniel, Reading Keim, Henry M., Reading 

Graeff, Moses K., Reading Messchert, M. H., Douglassville 
Hawley, Jesse G., Reading Muhlenberg, Henry A., Reading 
+Hiester, William M., Reading Muhlenberg, Hiester H., Reading 
Jones, F. Marion, Reading Smith, Frederick L., Reading 
tJones, J. Pringle, Reading t+ Woodward, Warren J., Reading 


Blair County. 
Mathias, John T., Tyrone 


Bradford County. 
Craft, David, Wyalusing 


Bucks County. 


Chapman, Henry, Doylestown Ross, George, Doylestown 

7Coryell, Lewis S., New Hope Shellenberger, J. Monroe, Doylestown 
Davis, W. W. H., Doylestown +Snowden, James Ross, Hulmeville 
Ely, Richard Elias, New Hope Watson, Richard, Doylestown 

Kirk, Harriet E., Mrs., Davisville Wiggins, Benjamin, Pineville 


Lennig, Charles F., Chelwood, Anda- Yerkes, Harman, Doylestown 
lusia 
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Carbon County. 


Albright, Charles, Mauch Chunk 


+Packer, Asa, Mauch Chunk 


Centre County. 


Beaver, James A., Bellefonte 
Bellefonte Library Association 
Furst, A. O., Bellefonte 

Hale, E. W., Bellefonte 
Jackson, George W., Bellefonte 
Linn, John B., Bellefonte 


Milliken, James, Bellefonte 

Pennsylvania State College, State 
College P. O. 

Rhoads, Daniel, Bellefonte 

Valentine, Robert, Bellefonte 


Chester County. 


Baker, Joseph B., Thorndale 

Cope, Gilbert, West Chester 
Everhart, James B., West Chester 
Futhey, J. Smith, West Chester 
Library, Athenzum, West Chester 
McFarland, David M., West Chester 
+Meconkey, David, West Chester 
tMiller, John, Oxford 


Passmore, Benjamin W., Westtown 
Boarding School 

Pennypacker, Charles H., West Ches- 
ter 

Sharp, Joseph W., Leopard P. O. 

Steele, Hugh E., Coatesville 

Wayne, William, Paoli 


Clearfield County. 
Bigler, William, Clearfield 


Columbia County. 
John G, Freeze, Bloomsburg 


Crawford County. 


Huidekoper, Alfred, Meadville 
Huidekoper, Frederick, Meadville 


Tyson, James, Titusville 


Cumberland County. 


*Hamilton, James, Carlisle 
Hays, John, Carlisle 
Murray, Joseph A., Carlisle. 


Parker, John B., Carlisle 
Ross, Andrew, New Cumberland 


Watts, William M., Mechanicsburg 


Dauphin County. 


Cameron, Simon, Harrisburg 


Hartranft, John F., Harrisburg 


Dauphin County Historical Society, Lamberton, Robert A., Harrisburg 


Harrisburg 
Egle, William H., Harrisburg 


Library of State, Harrisburg 


Delaware County. 


Askin, J. Henry, Radnor 

Broomall, John M., Media 

Crozer, J. Lewis, Upland 

tCrozer, John P., Upland 

+Fallon, Christopher, 

Felton, S. M., Chester 

+Kelly, Charles, Kellyville 

Library, Delaware County Institute 
of Science, Media 





Library of Swarthmore College 

Miskey, William F. 

Okie, J. Brognard, Linwood 

Pennock, Mrs. Caroline, Howellsville 

Whitney, John R., Glen Brook Farm, 
Bryn Mawr 

Ward, William, Chester 
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Elk County. 
Earley, Charles R., Ridgway 


Fayette County. 





Nutt, A. C., Uniontown Rogers, James Slocum, Brownsville 
+> 

Franklin County. 

Chambers, Benjamin, Chambersburg tChambers, George, Chambersburg 
Huntingdon County. 
Africa, J. Simpson, Huntingdon 

Lancaster County. 
Baumgardner, Thos., Lancaster City tJacobs, Samuel F., Churchtown 
Hager, John C., Lancaster City Shoch Library, Columbia 
Haldeman, Paris, Chickies Furnaces Steinman, Andrew J., Lancaster City 

Lebanon County. 
Coleman, Mrs. Debbie B., Lebanon McCauley, Edwin H., Lebanon 
+Coleman, G. Dawson, Lebanon Mish, John Weidman, Lebanon 
Hammond, D. S., Lebanon Ross, George, Lebanon 
Killinger, John W., Lebanon Weidman, Grant, Lebanon 

Lehigh County. 

Jones, D. D., Slatington Thomas, David, Catasauqua 
tLongnecker, Henry C., Allentown Wright, Robert E., Jr., Allentown 
tMcDowell, Robert, Slatington 

Luzerne County. 
Boies, Henry M., Scranton +Miner, Charles, Wilkes-Barré 
tConyngham, John N., Wilkes-Barré Pardee, Ario, Hazleton 
Coxe, Eckly B., Drifton, Jeddo P.O. Parrish, Charles, Wilkes-Barré 
Darling, E. P., Wilkes-Barré +Ross, William S., Wilkes-Barré 
Dickson, Thomas, Scranton Scott, E. Greenough, Wilkes-Barré 
+Drake, Charles B., Wilkes-Barré +Slocum, J. J., Wilkes-Barré 
Laux, James B., Scranton Welles, Edward, Wilkes-Barré 
+Maxwell, Volney L., Wilkes-Barré : 

_ 


Lycoming County. 
Allen, Robert P., Williamsport 


McKean County. 


Kane, Thomas L., Kane 
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Monroe County. 


Brodhead, Luke W., Delaware Water 
Gap 


Croasdale, Miss Susan, Delaware 
Water Gap 


Montgomery County. 


Bines, William H., Pottstown 

Boyd, James, Norristown 

Buck, William J., Jenkintown 
Bullock, George, West Conshohocken 
Cassatt, Alexander J., Haverford 
Comly, Franklin A., Fort Washington 
Emory, John, Chelten Hills 

Fisher, Henry M., Alverthorpe 
tFisher, J. Francis, Alverthorpe 
Gumbes, Charles W., Oaks P. O. 
Heacock, John, Jenkintown 
Hunsicker, Henry A., Freeland 
Kent, Rodolphus, Gwynedd 


Jones, J. Aubrey, Wynnewood 
Lambert, John, Aysgarth, Abington 
Lardner, Richard Penn, Graydon 
Mellor, Thomas, Shoemakertown 
Morris, Wistar, Overbrook 
Shoemaker, Robert, Shoemakertown 
Thomson, Frank, Merion 

Tyson, James L., Penn Llyn 

Union Library Company, Hatboro 
+Witte, William H., White Marsh 
Yeakle, W. A., Flourtown 

TYost, J. S., Pottstown 


Montour County. 
Maus, Philip F., Danville 


Northampton County. 


Bleck, Ernest F., Bethlehem 
+Firmstone, William, Easton 
Henry, Granville, Nazareth 
Hutchinson, John N., Easton. 

Jones, Maurice C., Bethlehem 
tLeibert, James, Bethlehem 

Lerch, John, Bethlehem 

Library of Lafayette College, Easton 


Library, Congregation of United Breth- 
ren, Bethlehem 

Library, Moravian Seminary, Bethle- 
hem, renewed 

Library, Nazareth Hall, Nazareth, re- 
newed 

+Maxwell, Henry D., Easton 

+Michler, Peter S., Easton 

Roepper, William T., Bethlehem 


Northumberland County. 


Greenough, William J., Sunbury 
Packer, John B., Sunbury 
+Priestley, Joseph R., Northumberland 


Rockefeller, William, Sunbury 
Wolverton, S. P., Sunbury 


Potter County. 
tJoerg, Edward, Kettle Creek 


Schuylkill County. 


Atkins, Charles M., Pottsville 
Brown, David P., Pottsville 
Hughes, Francis W., Pottsville 
Kaercher, George R., Pottsville 
Keim, George de B., Pottsville 
Passmore, J. A. M., Pottsville 
tRepplier, George S., Pottsville 
Sheafer, Peter W., Pottsville 


Shippen, Samuel S., Pottsville 
Snyder, George W., Pottsville 
Taylor, Charles K., Minersville 
Washburn, Daniel, Ashland 
Wetherill, J. Macomb, Pottsville 
White, J. Claude, Swatara 

Zulich, Thomas C., Schuylkill Haven 
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Somerset County. 
Ross, Moses A., Addison 


Union County. 
Linn, J. Merrill, Lewisburg 


Warren County. 


Irvine, William A., Irvine 
Library Association, Warren 


+Newbold, Thomas H., Irvine 


Wayne County. 


+Dickson, James R., Honesdale 
Preston, Miss Ann, Stockport 


7Preston, Paul S., Stockport 


York County. 


Wagner, Samuel, York 


+Adams, Robert 
Aertsen, James M., Germantown 
Allen, Samuel 

Allen, William H. 

+Allibone, Thomas 

Allison, Walter 

Alter, Solomon 

Altemus, S. T. 

Anspach, John, Jr. 

Archer, Pierce, Jr. 

+Armstrong, Edward, Germantown 
Armstrong, William G. 

Arrott, William 

+Ashbridge, William 

Ashbhurst, Henry 

Ashhurst John 

Ashhurst, John, Jr. 

+Ashhurst, Richard 

Ashhurst, Richard, Jr. 

Ashhurst, Richard L. 
+Ashmead, Samuel B. 

Ashton, Samuel K., Germantown 
tAtlee, Washington L. 
Audenried, J. Thomas 
+Audenried, Lewis 

Austin, John B. 

+Bache, Franklin 

+Backus, F. R. 

Bailey, E. Westcott 

Baird, Alexander 

Baird, Henry C. 


Philadelphia. 


Baird, John 

+Baird, Matthew 
+Baird, William M. 
Baker, Alfred G, 
Baker, John R. 

Baker, William S. 
+Balch, Thomas 

Bald, J. Dorsey 
{Balderston, Jonathan 
tBaldwin, Matthias W. 
Ball, George W. 
+Barton, Isaac 

Bates, Joseph William 
Bates, Jos. Wm., Jr. 
+Beck, Charles F. 
Bell, Miss Helen 
Benners, William J., Germantown 
+Benson, Alexander, Jr. 
Benson, Gustavus 
Besson, Charles A. 
Bettle, Samuel 

Bettle, William 
+Betton, Thomas F., Germantown 
Biddle, Alexander 
Biddle, Chapman 
+Biddle, Charles J. 
+Biddle, Clement 
Biddle, Craig 

Biddle, Edward C. 
Biddle Henry D. 
Biddle, James S. 
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Biddle, Thomas A. 

Bines, Samuel M., Germantown 
+Blanchard, William A. 

Blight, Atherton 

Boardman, Henry A. 

Boker, Charles S. 

Boller, Frederick J. 

tBond, James 

Bond, L. Montgomery 

Borie, Adolphe E., 

Borie, Charles L, 

Bowen, Ezra 

+Brady, Patrick 

+Breck, Samuel 

Brewster, Benjamin Harris 
Brick, Samuel R. 

Bringhurst, John H. 

Brock, John P. 

Brockie, William, Germantown 
Brotherhead, William 

+Brown, David S. 

+Brown, Frederick 

TBrown, John A. 

tBrown, Joseph D. 

tBrown, Washington, Chestnut Hill 
tBrowne, N. B. 

tBrowning, Edward 

+Buck, Francis N., Chestnut Hill 
Bullitt, John C. 

Bunting, Jacob T. 

tBurgin, George H. 

Burgin, George H., Germantown 
Burgin, Herman, Germantown 
Burnham, George 

Burns, Robert 

Burroughs, Horatio N. 

Burt, Nathaniel, Roxborough 
+Busch, Edward 

Butler, John M. 

Cabeen, Francis von A., Germantown 
Cadwalader, John 

Cadwalader, Richard M, 
+Cadwalader, William 
ftCaldcleugh, William George 
Caldwell, James E. 

Caldwell, S. A. 

¢Campbell, Archibald, Germantown 
+Cannell, S. Wilmer, Beechwood 
7Carey, Henry C. 

Carpenter, Edward 

Carpenter, J. Edward 
Carpenter, Joseph R. 
+Carpenter, Samuel H. 
Carpenter, Samuel H., Jr. 
Carson, Hampton L, 


¢Carson Joseph 
Carter, William T. 
Carver, Alexander B. 
Cassatt, Robert S. 
Cassidy, Lewis C. 
tCastle, James H. 
Caven, Joseph L. 
Cavender, Thomas S. 
Chambers, Harmon A. 
Chandler, James B. 
Chew, Samuel, Cliveden, Germant'n 
Childs, George W. 
Christian, Samuel J. 
Claghorn, James L. 
¢Claghorn, John W. 
Clark, Clarence H. 
Clark, Edward W. 
+Clark, Elisha W. 
Clarke, Edward S, 
Clayton, John 

Coates, Benjamin 
Coates, Benjamin H. 
Coates, Henry T, 
Cochran, Travis 
Cochran, William G. 
Coffin, Arthur G, 
7Coles, Edward 
7Colladay, George W. 
Collins, T. K. 
t+Colwell, Stephen 
Comegys, B. B. 
Conarroe, George W. 
Conrad, Thomas K,. 
Cooke, Jay 

Cooke, Jay, Jr. 
Cooley, Aaron B. 
tCooper, Lewis 

{Cope, Alfred, Fairfield 
Cope, Caleb 

Cope, Francis R., Germantown 
Cope, Thomas P., Jr., Germantown 
Corlies, S. Fisher 
Coxe, Brinton 

+ Cowan, Richard 
¢Crabb, William A. 
Craig, Andrew C. 
Cramp, Charles H. 
Cramp, Henry W. 
+Craven, Thomas 
Cresson, Charles C. 
tCresson, John C, 
Cresson, William P. 
+Crissy, James 
+Croasdale, Jeremiah 
¢Croasdill, Charles W. 
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Cummins, D. B. 

Curtis, Joseph 
Cushman, Herbert 

+Da Costa, John C, 
Darley, Francis T. S. 
tDavids, Hugh 

Davies, Thomas F. 
+Dawson, Josiah 
+Dawson, Mordecai L. 
Dawson, William 
tDay, Alfred 
+Derbyshire, Alexander J. 
Dick, Franklin A. 
Dickinson, Mahlon H. 
7Dickson, Levi 
Dickson, L. Taylor 
Disston, Albert H. 
Disston, Hamilton 
Disstory, Horace C. 
Dougherty, Daniel 
Dougherty, James 
Dreer, Ferdinand J. 
Drexel, Anthony J. 
Duane, William 

Du Barry, J. N. 

+Dulty, William 
+Dundas, James 
Dungan, Charles B. 
+Dunlap, Thomas 

Earl, Harrison 

Earle, James M. 
tEarly, William 
+Eckert, George N. 
Edwards, Richard S, 
Eisenbrey, Edwin T. 
Eisenbrey, William Harrison 
Eldridge, G. Morgan 
Elkin, Solomon 
tElliott, Isaac 

7Ellis, Charles 
Ellmaker, Peter C. 
Elverson, James 
Elwyn, Alfred Langdon 
TEly, John 

tEly, Miss Louisa, Germantown 
Ely, William, Germantown 
Emery, Titus S. 
Emley, Gilbert 
+Emory, Charles 
+Errickson, Michael 
Evans, Horace Y. 
Evans, Joseph R, 
tEvans, J. Wistar, Germantown 
Fagan, George R. 
+Fagan, John 
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+Fahnestock, B. A. 

+Fahnestock, George W. 

Fallon, John 

Farmer, James S. 

+Farnum, John 

Fay, William A. 

+Fell, Franklin 

+Fell, J. Gillingham 

+Fenimore, Jason L. 

Fernon, Thomas S. 

+Fish, A. J. 

+Fisher, Charles Henry, Brookwood 

}Fisher, Miss Elizabeth R., Wakefield, 
Germantown 

Fisher, George Harrison 

Fisher, J. B. 

Flanagan, James M. 

Flanagan, Stephen 

Fitler, Edwin H. 

+Foster, William B., Jr. 

+Foulke, William Parker 

Foust, Robert M. 

+Fox, Charles P., Champ-lost 

Fox, George S. 

Fox, Miss Mary D., Champ-lost 

Fox, Philip L. 

Fox, William Logan 

Fraley, Frederick 

Franciscus, A. H. 

Freas, P. R., Germantown 

Freeman, Chapman 

French, Samuel H. 

Fritz, Horace 

Frohmann, August 

Fuller, Henry M. 

+Fullerton, Alexander 

Furness, Horace Howard 

Gallagher, Augustus B. 

Gardette, Emile B. 

Garrett, Thomas C., Germantown 

Garrett, Walter 

Garrett, William E., Jr. 

+Gaul, Frederick 

Gaw, Alexander G, 

Gawthrop, Henry 

Gazzam, Joseph M. 

+Gerhard, Benjamin +. 








Gerhard, John S, 
Gest, John B. 
Gibbons, Charles 
Gibson, Henry C. 
Gilbert, David 
tGilbert, John 
¢Gilpin, Henry D. 
Goforth, John 

















$03 
+Gordon, N. P. Hoffman, Francis S. 
Gowen, Franklin B., Mount Airy +Hollingsworth, Thomas G, 
Graff, Frederick tHolsman, Daniel 
Grant, Samuel, Jr. tHone, Isaac S. 
Grant, William S. +Hood, Samuel, Mount Airy 
+Gratz, Robert H. Hoopes, Penrose R. 
Gratz, Simon Hopkins, Edward M. 
Greble, Edwin +Horstmann, Sigmund H. 
tGreeves, James R. t+Horstmann, William J. 
tGries, John M. Houston, Henry H., Germantown 
Griffits, William F., Jr. Howard, Daniel W. 
+Grigg, John Howard, James W. 
Grout, Henry T. tHoward, N. G. 
+Grugan, Charles Huddy, Benjamin F. 
Gulager, William Huff, John W. 
tHacker Isaiah C. Huidekoper, Rush Shippen 
tHacker, Jeremiah +Humpbhreys, Charles 
tHacker, William E. tHunt, Benjamin P. 
tHaines, Ann, Germantown Huntington, L. C. L. 
Hamilton, Charles L. Hutchinson, Charles Hare 
tHammersly, George Hutchinson, Emlen 
Hammond, Charles, Jr. Ingersoll, Charles 
Hand, James C. tIngersoll, Joseph R. 
t+Harlan, Charles Ingram, Harlan 
+Harmar, Charles, Harmar’s Retreat tIngram, Thomas R. 
Harmar, James Lanman Iseminger, Charles F. 
Harrah, C. J. Jackson, Charles M. 
Harris, Franklin M. Jacobs, William Boyd 
Harrison, Alfred C. James, John O. 
Harrison, Charles C. +James, Thomas C, 
Harrison, George L. Jamison, B. K. 
Harrison, John Janney, George 
tHarrison, Joseph, Jr. Jayne, E. C. 
Harrison, Thomas S. tJayne, David W. 
Hart, Abraham Jeanes, William C. 
Hart, Thomas, Jr. Jenkins, Jabez, Jr. 
Hartshorne, Edward Jenks, Barton H. 
Harvey, Alexander E. Jenks, John S. 
tHaseltine, John Jenks, William H. 
Haseltine, Ward B, Jenks, William P. 
Haupt, Herman Jennings, N. A. 
Hay, Miss Mary Johnson, John G. 
Hay, Thomas tJohnson, Lawrence 
+Hazard, Erskine Johnson, R. Winder 
tHazard, Samuel tJohnston, Alexander 
tHeazlitt, Charles F. Johnston, William Stoddart 
Heberton, G. Craig Jones, Caleb 
Henry, Morton P. Jones, Horatio Gates, Roxborough 
Henszey, William C. | Jordan, Edgar F. 
Hering, Constantine Jordan, Francis 
Hildeburn, Henry M. Jordan, John, Jr. 
+Hill, Marshall Justice, Philip S. 
Hilles, Nathan, Frankford Kane, Robert P. 
Hockley, John, Jr. Kay, J. Alfred 


tHodge, Hugh L, Keating, William V. 
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Keith, Charles Penrose 

Kelley, William D. 

Kemble, William H. 

+Kempton, James C., Manayunk 

Kent, William C 

Kern, William H. 

Kessler, John, Jr. 

Keyser, Charles S. 

+Keyser, Peter A. 

+Kimball, Stephen 

Kimber, Thomas, Jr. 

7King, C. Murray * 

King, D. Rodney 

+King, Robert P. 

Kirkbride, Thomas S., 

+Kirkham, William 

Kirkpatrick, Edwin 

Kirtley, Thomas H. 

Kneass, Strickland 

Kneedler, J. S. 

Knight, Edward C. 

Knowles, George L. 

Koecker, Leonard R. 

+Kuhn, Hartman 

+Kuhn, J. Hamilton 

Lambdin, James R., Germantown 

Landreth, Oijiver 

Lea, Henry C. 

Lea, Isaac 

Lee, George F. 

Leedom, Benjamin J., Germantown 

+Lehman, William H. 

Lejee, William R. 

tLennig, Frederick 

+Levering, Lemuel S. 

tLevy, Lyon Joseph 

+Lewis, Ellis 

Lewis, George T. 

Lewis, Henry 

Lewis, John T. 

tLewis, Mordecai D. 

tLindsay, John 

Lippincott, J. B. 

Littell, C. Willing, Germantown 

tLocke, Zebulon 

Long, James 

Longstreth, William C. 

Lovering, Joseph S., Oak Hill 

tLowry, Robert O. 

tLukens, Casper P. 

Lucas, John 

Library, Athenzeum 

Library, Carpenters’ Company, re- 
newed 

Library Company, Philadelphia 


bet te 


Library of the Grand Lodge of Masons 
of Pennsylvania 

Library, Mercantile 

Library, Presbyterian Historical So- 
ciety, renewed 

Library Company, Southwark 

McAllister, James W. 

McAllister, John A. 

McArthur, John, Jr. 

McCall, Harry 

McCall, John C. 

+McCanles, John 

McIntyre, Archibald 

+McKibben, William C. 

McKean, H. Pratt, Germantown 

McMahon, George W. 

+McMichael, Morton 

+Macalester, Charles, Torres dale 

Macdowell, William H. 

+Maceuen, Malcolm 

Mackellar, Thomas, Germantown 

MacVeagh, Wayne 

Maddock, Edward 

Magarge, Charles, Germantown 

+Magee, James 

+Malone, Benjamin 

Manderson, Andrew 

Mann, William B. 

Mann, William J. 

+Markley, Edward C. 

Marsh, Benjamin V. 

+Marshall, Benjamin 

+Martin, George H. 

Martin, John Hill 

Mason, Samuel 

+Massey, Robert V. 

Maule, Edward C, 

Meade, George 

Megargee, Sylvster J. 

+Meredith, William M. 

+Mercer, Singleton A, 

+Merrick, Samuel V. 

Michener, Israel 

Michener, John H. 

*Mickley, Joseph J. 

+Middleton, E. P. 

Middleton, Nathan 

+Miles, Edward Harris 

+Miller, Andrew 

Miller, E. Spencer 

Miller, J. Christian 

Mitchell, James T. 

Mitchell, John C. 

+Mitchell, John K. 

Mitchell, Thomas S. 


ee 
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Mitchell, William A. 
Montgomery, John T. 
Monges, Gordon 
+Moore, Bloomfield H. 
Morris, Casper 
Morris, Charles M. 
Morris, Israel 
tMorris, JacobG. 
Muirheid, Charles H. 
Myers, Joseph B. 
Neill, John 

Newbold, James S. 
Newbold, John S. 
t+Newbold, William H. 
Newhall, Thomas A., Germantown 
+Newkirk Matthew 
Newland,,Edward 
Newton, Richard 
Nicholson, James B. 
Nicholson, Richard L. 
tNorris, George W. 
Norris, Miss Hannah Fox 
Norris, Isaac 

tNorris, Samuel 
t+Notman, John 
Ogden, Charles S. 
Ogden, John M. 
Orne, James H. 
+Palmer, Jonathan 
Parrish, Dillwyn 
Parrish, Samuel 
Parry, Charles T. 
Paschall, Robert S. 
Patten, William 
Patterson, Robert 
Patterson, Robert 
Paul, Bettle 

Paul, James 

Paul, James W. 
Pawson, James 
+Paxton, Joseph R. 
+Peace, Edward 
Peirce, William S. 
Pemberton, Israel 
Pennypacker, Samuel W. 
Pepper, George N. 
Pepper, George S. 
+Pepper, Henry 
Pepper, Lawrence S. 
+Peters, Francis 
Philler, George 
Phillips, Henry M. 
Phillips, Horace 
Phillips, Moro 
Phillips, Samuel R. 
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tPlatt, William, Jr. 
+Pleasants, Samuel 
+Plitt, George 

Porter, William A. 
Postlethwaite, Edward T. 
Potter, Alfred R. 
Potts, Joseph D. 
Powell, Washington B. 
+Powers, Thomas H. 
Price, Eli K. 

Price, J. Sergeant 
+Price, Richard 
+Primrose, William 
+Pringle, James S. 
Purves, William 
Queen, Frank 
Randall, Josiah 
Randolph, Edward T. 
Randolph, Evan 
tRandolph, Nathaniel 
Rau, Edward H. 
Rawle, William Brooke 
Rawle, William Henry 
+Reeves, Samuel J. 
+Remington, Thomas P. 
Repplier, John G. 
+Repplier, Joseph M. 
Rice, John 
Richardson, Richard 
Richardson, Thomas 
Ritchie, Craig D. 
tRitter, Jacob B. 
Robbins, John 
+Roberts, Algernon S. 
Roberts, Charles 
Roberts, George H. 
Roberts, Solomon W. 
Roberts, William R. 
Robins, Thomas 
Rogers, Alfred W. 
Rogers, Charles H. 
Rogers, Fairman 
+Rowland, William 
Rupp, J. Daniel 
+Rutter, Robert L. 
+Ryerss, Joseph W. 
Santee, Charles 
+Sargent, Winthrop 
Scattergood, George J. 
Schaffer, Charles 
Scott, James P. 

Scott, Lewis A. 

Scott, Thomas A. 
Scull, David, Jr. 
Scull, Edward L. 
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Seal, Joseph H. 
Sellers, David W. 
Sellers, John, Jr. 
Sellers, William 
Seltzer, J. H. 
Sergeant, J. Dickinson 
tSergeant, Thomas 
+Sergeant, William 
Sexton, John W. 
tSharpless, Henry H. G. 
Sharpless, Nathan H. 
Sharpless, Samuel J. 
Sharswood, George 
Sheafer, William H. 
Shelton, F. R. 
Sheppard, Furman 
Sherman, Roger 
Shipley, Augustus B,, Germantown 
tShippen, Franklin 
{Shippen, William 
Shober, Samuel L. 
Shoemaker, Benjamin H. 
Simons, Henry 
Sinclair, Thomas 
¢Singerly, Joseph 
Smedley, Samuel L. 
Smith, Aubrey H. 
Smith, A. Lewis 
¢Smith, Beaton 
Smith, Benjamin R, 
Smith, Charles E. 
Smith, Davis R. 
Smith, Elwood M. 
Smith, George Plumer 
Smith, James C. 
Smith, Jesse E. 
Smith, John F. 

Smith, Joseph P. 
Smith, Lewis Waln 
{Smith, Newberry A. 
Smith, Richard 
Smith, Richard S. 
Smith, Robert 

Smith, Robert P., Germantown 
Smith, Samuel Grant 
Smyth, Lindley 
Solms, Sidney J. 
Sower, Charles G. 
Spackman, John B, 
Spangler, C. E. 
tSparks, Thomas 
Sparks, Thomas W. 
Speel, Joseph A. 
Spencer, Charles, Germantown 
Spencer, Howard 
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Spencer, James S. 

tSpooner, Edwin 

tSproat, Harris L. 

Steel, Edward T., Germantown 
Steele, James L. 

+Steever, Henry D., Germantown 
+Stevens, James E, P., Germantown 
Stillé, Alfred 

Stillé, Charles J. 

Stocker, Anthony E. 

+Stokes, William A. 

Stone, Frederick D., Germantown 
Stone, James N. 

+Stone, William E., Germantown 
Stuart, George H. 

Stoddart, Curwen 

+Struthers, William 

tSully, Thomas 

Swain, Charles M. 

Swiit, Joseph 

Taggart, William H. 

Tasker, Stephen P. M. 

Tasker, Thomas T, 

+Tasker, Thomas T., Jr. 
Taylor, Enoch, Germantown 
Taylor, Samuel L, 

tTaylor, Stephen 

Thomas, George C. 

+Thomas, John Dover 
+Thomas, Joseph M. 

+Thomas, Martin 

Thomas, William B. 

Thomas, William G. 
Thompson, E. O. 

+Thompson, John J. 
+Thompson, Oswald 
+Thomson, George H., Germantown 
+Thomson, J. Edgar 

Thomson, William 

Thorn, George W. 

Tobias, Joseph F. 

+Toland, Henry 

Tower, Charlemagne, Jr. 
Townsend, Henry C, 

Traquair, James 

Trautwine, John C, 

Trotter, Charles W. 

Trotter, Joseph H. 

Trotter, Newbold H. 

Trotter, William Henry 
Trump, Daniel 

Tucker, John 

+Turnbull, William P. 
Turnpenny, Joseph C. 

Tyler, George F. 


ee 

















Tyndale, Hector 
tTyson, Job R. 
Valentine, John K. 
Van Syckel, James J. 
Vaux, George 
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tWhitney, Asa 
Wilcocks, Alexander 
Willcox, Mark 
Williams, Edward H. 
Williams, Francis H. 


Vaux, Roberts 

Vaux, William S. 
Verree, John P. 

f Von Utassy, A. W., Germantown 
Wagner, Charles M. 
Wagner, Mrs. Mary 
Walker, Jerry 

Walker, R. J, C. 
Wallace, John William 
7Waln, S. Morris 
Ward, Townsend 
tWarder, Benjamin H. 
tWarner, Joseph 
Warner, Redwood F. 
Watkins, Samuel P., Jr. 
Watson, George N. 
Webster, David 
Webster, Thomas 
Weightman, William 
Wells, Wm. Lehman 
Welsh, John 

Welsh, Samuel 
Westergaard, Lars 
Westcott, Thompson 
Wetherill, John Price 
Wetherill, Samuel 
fWharton, George M. 
Wharton, Joseph 
tWharton, Thomas J. 
fWhitall, John M. 
White, C. Brooke 
White, William R. 
+Whiteman, William A. 


Williams, Henry J., Chestnut Hill 
Williams, Isaac L. 
Williams, James W. 
+Wilson, Oliver Howard 
Wilson, W. Hasell 
Wilson, William S. 
Wiltbank, Wm. W. 
Winsor, Henry 

Wistar, Dillwyn 
+Wistar, Mifflin 
Wistar, Richard 
Wister, Casper 
Womrath, F. K. 
Wood, George A. 
+Wood, George B. 
Wood, James F. 
Wood, Richard 

Wood, Robert 

Wood, R. Francis 
Wood, Walter 
Woodward, H. C. 
Workman, Henry Weir 
+Worrell, James C. 
Wright, John 

Wurts, Charles Stewart 
Wynkoop, Francis M. 
+Yarnall, Charles 
+Yarnall, Edward ‘ 
Yarnall, Ellis 

Yarnall, Francis C. 
Yarrow, Mrs. Matilda 
tZiegler, George K. 





RHODE ISLAND. 


Cooke, Joseph J., Providence Harris, C. Fiske, Providence 


VIRGINIA. 


Armstrong, Miss Julia M., Keswick, Dulany, Henry Grafton, Jr., Wel- 

Albemarle Co. bourne Hall, Loudon Co. 
+Conway, Henry R., Stafford C. H. tFoote, William Henry, Romney 
Daniel, Peter V., Richmond 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Pickett, John T. 


Riggs, George W. 
Strong, William 


Bancroft, George 
Library of the Department of State 
McElhone, John J. 
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UNITED STATES ARMY. 


Crosman, George H. +Graham, James D. 
Cullum, George W. Humphreys, A. A. 
Davis, Charles L. * Kendig, Daniel 
+Garrard, Kenner +McCall, George A. 
Gibson, George, Jr. Pollock, O. W. 


UNITED STATES NAVY. 


+Foltz, Jonathan M. Lardner, James L. 
7Gillis, John P, Ruschenberger, W. S. W. 
CANADA. 
Cawthra, William, Toronto Redpath, Peter, for McGill College, 
Montreal 
CUBA. 


Guiteras, Eusebio, Matanzas Guiteras, Pedro J., Matanzas 


ENGLAND. 
Biddle-Cope, James, Worcester Col- Penn-Gaskell, Peter, of Shannagarry, 
lege, Oxford Ireland, and London 
+Hunter, John, Liverpool Schenley, Mrs. Mary, Prince’s Gate, 
McHenry, George, London Hyde Park, London 
Man, William, London Scull, Gideon D., The Laurels, Houns- 


+Peabody, George, London low Heath 


+Penn, Granville John, Pennsylvania Stuart, William, Tempsford Hall, San- 


Castle, Isle of Portland dy, Bedfordshire 
Timmins, Samuel, Birmingham 


FRANCE. 
Camac, J. Burgess, Dinard, IIle et Stewart, William H., Paris 
Vilaine Van der Kemp, John J., Paris 
GERMANY. 
+Freytag, Godfrey, Bremen Weber, Paul, Munich 
Plate, Theophilus, Jr. Wicht, William V., Nassau 
HOLLAND. 


tAlofsen, Solomon 
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ITALY. 


Wickersham, Morris S., Piacenza. 


AUSTRALIA. 
The Public Library and Museums of Victoria, Melbourne. 


BEQUESTS. 


James Hamilton, Carlisle, Pa., $500. Ann Willing Jackson, Phila., $100, 
Stephen Taylor, $1000. 


WORKS ALREADY ISSUED BY THE FUND. 


History of Braddock’s Expedition. 

Contributions to American History, 1858. 

Record of Upland, and Denny’s Military Journal. 

Republication of Memoirs of the Society, Vol. I. 

Minutes of the Committee of Defence of Philadelphia. 

Penn and Logan Correspondence, Vol. I. 

Penn and Logan Correspondence, Vol. II. 

Acrelius’s New Sweden. Translated by REYNOLDs. 

An Historical Map of Pennsylvania. 

Heckewelder’s History of the Indian Nations. 

The Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, Vol. I. 
a * * ” “s Vol. II. 
“ “6 “ “ec “ Vol. III. 








